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MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co. | 


beg to inform their friends and the public that they 


have made arrangements for the Separation of their Pub- | 
lishing and Agency Business. the latter of which will hence- | 


forward be conducted by an ENTIRELY 
SEPARATE FIRM. 
as heretofore. 

SAUNDERS, 


The Publishing Business will continue 


OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 66, Brook-street, 
London, W. 


‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &. 


MARRIED LADY, 





experienced in 


tuition, wishes to RECEIVE into her family a limited | 


number of YOUNG LADIES, to whose parents are offered 
the comforts of a home, with a superior education and strict 
religious and moral training. Terms moderate. 

Address * CL1o,”’ Post-oftice, Ball’s- pond- -gate, N 


YSHE R, SURRE Y.—The SONS ‘of 
GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and [N DIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &e.; 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements, 


N ASSISTANT TUTOR is RE( JUIRED 


immediately, and until Christmas certain, by a Clergy- 
man taking Pupils. Acquirements: English, Elementary 
Latin, Arithmetic, and Writing. Remuneration at the rate of 
401. a year, with board and lodging. 
Address, stating age, references, &c. “ Rev. the Incumbent,” 
Hermitage, Newbury. 


MARRIED and BENEFICED 
CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge residing in Cheshire 
—whose son in 1861 was first in the examination for the 
Uppingham Scholarship (value 70/. a year for five years), and 
whose second son in the present year was next to the last 
winner for same prize—receives THREE 
PUPILS to PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Uppingham Scholarships are open, and the Advertiser's sons, 
the only boys he has sent up for examination, were almost 
entirely educated at home. References to the Head Master of 
Uppingham, &c., &e. 

For further particulars apply by letter to“ C. M. A.” 

(No. 543), Field Office, 346, Strand, London, W.C. 


CHOLASTIC.—In 
country a Gentleman can be RECEIVED as PARTNER 
with a view of taking the whole when he jadges fit. Returns 
for some years past about 4000/. Annual profits 10002. 
Address “8. Y.," Relfe and Co., School-stationers, 
150, Aldersgate- street, London. 


OR SALE, a “CHEMICAL 

MICROSCOPE, by Natchet of Paris, four 

Glasses, and complete in every respect. Quite new, 
never been used. Lowest price, 10/. 

To be seen at THos. SOMALVICO and Co. 

2, Hatton- garden, Holborn. 


7 OOD-ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 











; Opticians, 


respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- | 


tors, Manufacturer &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every brauch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 


Londen: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
MPRELOA R’'S KAMPTULICON, 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 


Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manufactory, Holland- 
street. 





TXRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 


Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE- 
HILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest prices, 
—T. 'TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
factory, Holland-street. 


ACCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, or 
KAILWAY: 

ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMP ANY 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON 
140,000/. has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 

in 75 Fatal Cases, and 6880 Cases of Personal Injury. 


Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 


HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, Lonpvon, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 





World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 


Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- | 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material | 


and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; 

ith label outside, and the facsimile of his signature, 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 


has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 


PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 


DISTINCT and | 


from | 


or FOUR YOUNG | 
The | 


a large School in the 


Object | 
having | 


or | 


they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 


different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and | 


broad pene, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- | 
street, Birmingham; at 91, 
37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


John-street, New York, and at | 
| 


| cumbency. 


| Graduates in Holy Orders of Oxford, Cambridge, 


| is now vacant, 


‘) 


| be 


A 


) Address, inclosing two stamps, 


or | street, Strand, W.C. 


| plicants to state age, experience in tuition, 


| for teaching required. 


| of three young girls, ages from 7 to 12 


| Strand, 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial | — 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


———@—_—_ 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- | 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee, Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
REGISTRY, Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 
Notice.— Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box" in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


GENTLEMAN 


- 
desirous that his son, 


| 16 years of age, should complete his education by twelve | 
| oreighteen months’ i 


travelling on the Continent, 
glad to meet with a TUTOR who may 
youths for that purpose. 
6558, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EAD MASTER required for a grammar 

school in South Australia, to be united with the In- 
Estimated income abort 490/. a-year. An 
ASSISTANT MASTER and CUKATE is also required 
or Dublin. 
10, Wellington- 


would be 
be taking four to six 


Address. inclosing to two stamps, 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ECTURER 


4 PHILOSOPHY. 


Box 6560, 


in 
The above office, in a London Coliege, 
Address, inclosing two stamps Box 6562, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ASTER. Wanted, after Christmas, in a 
private classical school in South Devon, a graduate in 
honours of Oxford or Cambridge, of some experience in the 
management of a school. Board and residence in the princi- 
pal’s house. Address, erin two stamps, Box 6564, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W. 
\ IDDLE SCHOOL. — Wanted at 
4 Christmas an ASSISTANT MASTER. In addition 
to the usual qualifications for the above. a knowledge of 
music and French is desired. 
given. Address, 


A Tftle for Holy Orders might 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6566, 10, 

Wellington-street, Strard, W.C. d 
YESIDENT TUTOR wanted to prepare 
a gentleman, aged 19, for Cambridge. The tutor should 
be a companion in jeisure hours. Address, stating qualifica- 


tions, inclosing two stamps, Box 6568, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand. w.c. 





al ry e e . 
TUTOR is wanted for a young man in 
Germany. A married man, having other pupils, would 
be preferred, Mathematics and classics would be required, 
and to speak the ¢ yerman laneuage. Address, including two 
stamps, “ box 6570, 10, W ellington-street, ‘Strand, W.C, 


UTOR wanted immediatel Y> 
lodgings, in a pleasant village in Hs amapehire. 
vote three hours a day for a few months to the instruction in 


| classics and mathematics of three boys, aged respectively 


15, 14, and 10. Address, satioos 1g two stamps, Box 6572, 10, 
Wellington- street, Strand, W. 


YHE PRINCIPA L of 3 gentleman’s 
boarding and day schoolin a fashionable suburb of the 
West of England, desires to meet with a PARTNER or PUR- 
CHASER, 
lington-street, W.¢ 


\ or Oxford first classman at B.A. Examination. 
appointment is that of COMPOSITION MASTER 
Worcestershire endowed school. Address, inclosing 


The 
in a 
two 


| stamps, Box 6576, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers. Country | 


SSISTANT MASTER wanted to take 


the junior classes of a grammar school in the West of 


England. No out-of-school duties. 


¢ t Applicants to state age, 
&c., and testimonials to be sent in by 


the 5th of September. 
30x 6578, 10, Wellington- 


SSISTANT MASTER. Wanted in a 

first-class school on the Western coast. He must be a 
good disciplinarian, and able to teach English and writing 
thoroughly, and the elements of Latin and mathematics. Ap- 
salary expected, 


and to enclose testimonials. Address, inclosing two stamps, 


| Box 6530, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C, 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, | 


A SSIS STANT MASTE R wanted in a boy’s 
4 sche 


ms Classics, mathematics, and general English. 
Superior references as to character, abilities, and qualifications 
A graduate preferred. An interview 
tween 30 and 40. Address, inclosing two 
10, Weilington- street, Strand, W.C. 


NOVERNESS. Wanted a lady accustomed 


to the management of children, to take the entire care 
Salary 20/. per annum. 
Box 6584, 10, Wellington-street, 


necessary. Age 
stamps, Box 6582, 


Address, inclosing two stamps, 
W.C. 


Trea ° . r A 
OVERNESS. Required immediately, ina 
young gentlemen's school, where the number is limited, 
alady capable of teaching good music. French, and dancing, 
together with the usual branches of education. Salary mode- 
rate. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6586, 10, W. elling- 
ton-~ street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS WANTED, a lady, abi about 2 


to take the entire charge of three children (eldesti’ 
and to instruct them in French, English, music, and « ee of 
A comfortable home, but small salary. Address, inlosing two 
stamps, Box 6588, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS WANTED (age about 30) 

for a bey 8 years of age. A domesticated lady, fond of 

retirement, would find this a comfortable situation. Appli- 

cants to state terms, &c. Address,i nclosing two stamps, Box 
6590, 10, Wellington- Street, Strand, W.c. 


a6, 


} per annum. 


stamps, Box 6596, 


Address, inclosing two stamps, Box | 


NATURAL! 


| Full particulars of the 


to reside in | 
and to de- | 


_ | school, or as clerk in any respectable firm. 
|} mapping and janior drawing, 


Addre * inclosing two stamps, Box 6574, 10, Wel- | 
| street, Strand 


ANTED IMME DIA’ TE LY, a Cambridge 


OVERNESS WANTED to instruct two 

little girls in music, French, and English. Salary, 25/7. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6592, 10, 
Welling ston- street, Strand, W.C 


1): AILY GOVERN ESS required j in asmall 


school in the City, to teach English and French 
thoroughly. Address, inc soning two stamps, Box 6594, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.( 


AN experienced D. \ILY GOVERNESS 
fe wanted to instruct three young children, Applicants 
to state terms. and give references. Address, inclosing two 
0, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


>Dars , ° , » 
A FRENCH LADY (diplomée preferred). 
as Wanted immediately in an establishment near town, 
competent to teach her own language and German without a 
master, Salary moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6598, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Q orl "Rea r rnp 
A PARISIAN GOVERNESS WANTED. 
7 The principals of a ladies’ boarding-school in the 
country are desirous of engaging a young Parisian capable of 
teaching her own language grammatically. Accomplish- 
ments are not required. A moderate salary will be given, and 
a comfortable home offered. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
30x 6600, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


VAN TED a lady of Evangelical principles 

to undertake the entire charge of four little girls, the 
eldest in her 13th year. Thorough English, French, music, 
and singing are indispensable. Applicants to state age, ex- 
perience, and salary, and to give references. Address, Box 
6602, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YOUNG LADY WANTE D, 
ra companion, by a lady residing neartown. She must be 
well educated, accustomed to good society, cheerful and 
agreeable, with some knowledge of French and music. Age 
25 to 30. Salary moderate, with all the advantages ot a com- 
fortable home. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6604, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


vans . ‘ P » 

UNIOR TEACHER. Required in a first- 
e class school in the northern suburbs of London, a young 
lady who, in return for her services, would receive board and 
residence, with instruction from two masters. Music an 
especial requisite. Address, incloring two stamps, Box 6606, 
10, W ee. Stri and, Ww.c, 


as useful 


~ APPOINTMENTS V WANTED. 


following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GRaTuITOUS EDUCATION z _Reeisrry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 

Notice.—: Applicants by letter should quote ‘the number of the 
“ Box " in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


+ 


._T ry 
AS ENGLISH or JUNIOR 
ys MATHEMATICAL MASTER in a private or collegiate 
Is competent to 
four books of Eucli¢, 
also Latin grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, &. Salary with board and lodging 30/., without 
70l.; the organ or harmonium if required 10/. extra. Age 23. 
Address, nowt two stamps, Box 12,421, 10, Wellington- 
+8 


teach ‘algebra to simple equations, 


SAY T YD ry . 
h tENTLEMAN, the son of a late bene- 
_ fied clergyman, of considerable experience in tuition, 
and who has for the last year-and-a-half held the third mas- 
tership in an endowed school, desires a similar engagement. 
The highest testimonials and references given. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 12,433, 10, Wellington- street, Ww. £. 


S NON-RESIDENT or VISI TING 
4 TUTOR, or RESIDENT MASTER, by a native of 
Saxony, 30 vears of age, and able to in-truct in German, 
French (acquired in Paris), Latin and Greek classics with prose 
and verse composition (English pronunciation), mathematics 
(higher branches) natural science. piano, &c iazs had seven 
years’ experience in English schools and families. Keferences 
to noblemen and clergymen. Salary from'‘ée/. to 1001, Asa non- 
resident, would accept of a moderate offer. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 12,425, 10, Wellington-street Strand, W.C. 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR, until the 
a October, by an Oxtord undergraduate. Wonld under- 
take to teach Greek, Latin, and mathematics. Age 20, 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12427, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W C. 


S PRIVATE 


= ft 


‘TUTOR in a gentlemen’s 
Advertiser is 27 years of age, has filledasimilar 
position to the one he now seeks, and is competent to teach 


Green. Latin, algebra, Euclid, elementary 
&e Salary 40/. with board and lodging 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12, 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR or ASSISTANT, by a 
- gentieman who is fully competent to teach English 
genera'ly, junior classics, Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, 
mensuration, arithmetic, and writing. References goo. 
Age 21. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,431, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S ASSISTANT in a private school, or 

a CLERKSHIP or SECRETARYSHIP inar so 
establishment, either private or public, by a xaur man who 
is well acquainted with arithmetic and other ag we ote 


French, drawing, 
xOl. if non-resident, 
2,429, 10, Wellington- 


2, 


and could undertake the elements of Latiff 
undertake, if —. to play the harmo’ 
school or for Divine Service, Testimonials 
Address, wt wo stamps, Box 12,433, 
street, strand, W.C 


/REsIstTRY ADV )VERTISEMBNTS 
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S GOVE RNESS to ins wnctpowndh childeas 


nts of edu cation, and where “accon iplish- 





Ps in the rudime 
ments are not req i, by alady, who would also be happy 
to combine with tuition the do mestie arrangements of the 


use. Good references can be given. Address, incl 
two stamps, Box 12,435, 1¢, Wellineton-street, Str rand, 





AS GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family, 
we »y a lady of considerable experience in tuition, and fir rst 
class refe 
superior French (act quire 
and drawing, good 
sing g to young beg 


es and testim Is, etent to teach 
1 in "Pp aris ). thorough good English 
> for teaching Italian, Latin, and 

t omed to pupils from 6 to 
5 years of age Ws abOVE R tedto. Salary not under 
) guineas, ai Ad s.in closing twost amps, Box 
12,437, 10, Wel ling gtou-s treet, Strand, WwW 





8 cor 











laundr 


S GOVER NE SS in a fi ‘amily or sc school, by 
tent to ‘instruct in English 
, music. and drawing to 
inior pupils. Sali ary 5. Ages Good reference as to re- 
snectability and efficiency. The e West of England preferred. 
Adéres inclosing two stamps, Box 12,439, 10, Wellington- 
reet, Strand, W.C 


MS, GOVER NESS in a family, or head 
English teacher in a school, by a lady who can give the 
est references to fi pobeedevage nployers, and is competent t 

tea h thorough English. French. German, drawing, ani 
sic theoretic: ally. No objection to travel on the Continer ¢, 
Salary ad an? laundry expenses. Age 27. Addreas, 7th 





4 a young lady who is compe 
genera lly, use of the l 

















tw » stamps, Box 12,441, 10, Wellington-street, Stran¢ 
GENTLEWOMAN desires a position as 
ad GOVERNESS or COMP ANsOn, in England or on the 
Continent Her acquirement 2 E ish d French 
t yuughiv, music, singing, an sof Italian, Ger- 





in, Spanish. and Latin. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 


12,445, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 
AS PIANOFORTE ‘TEACHER in private 
amilies or schools, and within an easy distance, by rail 
or otherwise, of L ondor. by a lady who has had much expe- 
i zg. We uk lhave no ebjection to purchase a 
another lady inthe management of one. 
two amps, Dox 12,445, 10, Wellington- 









street, Strand, 
R* SSIDENT GOVERNESS, by a young 
la ly who as had five years’ ¢ srience in tuition, and 
s tl yughly competent to teach F ng h, music, drawing (in 


matically and conversationally, 
per annum. Age 25. Address, 
2.447, 10, Wellington-stree t. W.C. 


v agg Frer 
Italian, and Latin. 
inclusing two stamps, 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family 

A by a voung lady. who is competent to teach English, 

1 French. She is 23 vears of age. and has been 

rness ina clergyman’s family. Salary 301. References to 

rgymen and others. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,4419, 10, Wellington-street, Str: and, 7S 


Was TED an engagement by a lady 

aged 30, as 1 SE FUL COMPANION or ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS in a family, te » chi dren nnder 12, and where 
accomplishments are not require She has had eight years’ 
experience, and would take ‘th e charge of her pupils and their 
wardrobes. No objection to travel or go abroad. Most satis- 

ctory testimonials. Salary moderate. Address, inclosing 















two stamps, Box 12.451, 10, Wellins gton-street. Strand. W.¢ 
YOUNG LADY wishes for a re-engage- 

4 ment as RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a private family. 

Her acquirements are English, music. and French The 


highe st references can be given Address, stating terms, 
&e.. inclosing two stamps, Box 12,453, 16, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A YOUNG LADY, who has had much 
4 experience in tuition. wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, 
either as daily or resident GOVERNESS. She teaches 
; h, French, music. &c , and can offer most unexcention- 
‘ neces. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,455, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

S NURSERY GOVE RNE SS, by a young 
“ lady who can impart the rudiments of a good “English 
edneation. Has been a junior teacher ina private school. 


Salary 15. Age 19. Address, including two stamps, Box 
12,457, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


CLERGY MAN ‘and Wife have the oppor- 











4 tunitv of recommending an experienced and amiable 
GOVERNESS to a gentleman's family. Attainments, tho- 
reugh English, French. and music. The country, and 
children under 14 preferred... Stipend desired 35/. with 


laundry and travelling expenses. Address, aes two 
stamps, Box 12,459, 10, Wellingto n-street, Strand, W.C 


CALC ULATIN G 
MACHINE. 
‘Of great utility in tl 1e counting z-house,""—Glohe 
“Extremely valnable. ab Mai ket Ber lew. 
“ Worth att ention.”’ Leia. 
2s. ld. per post. 
%. Duntor, Jaibach, Glamorganshire. 


. TRTUTT __ r ° 
YEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading r that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. mav be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6: 
Critic Office, 14, W ellingtan- Street, Strand, W.C 


AY BRINLEY RICHARDS’S NEW 
NATIONAL SONG, GOD BLESS the PRINCE 
of w ALES, has really become a national song to all intents 
nd purposes, It has gained a degree of popularity similar to 
that of ‘God Save the Queen ‘—a popularity. too, which pro- 
- ses a Similar permanence.”—/i/ustrated London News, 
August 

Price of the Sone, with chorus a7 7, 
Reeves 3s.; as a Four-part Song, od. 

CANADIAN BOAT-SONG, 
iy G. F. WEST. 3s, 

COME UNTO ME: Sacred Song. Words by 
W.H. BELLAMY. Music by Miss LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. 
Bliss). Finely Ulustrated. 2s. 6d. 

; DO CONFESS THOU'RT SMOOTH and 

UL: Seng, Words by Sir WALTER SCOTT. Music by 
Mine LiNDs. AY (Mrs. J. W diss). 25. Gd. 


WHY SITST THOU BY THAT RUINED 
FAIR. Sone W pea. by Sir ROGER AYTON. Music by 








D* NLOP’S 








, a8 sung by Mr. Sims 


Arranged for Piano. 


Miss LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 2s. 6d. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., and of all Musicseliers. 





. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
pAkc I TU L LIL CICERONIS DE 
OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES. From the text of ZUMPT, 
earefully revised, with Notes by the Kev. G. b. WHEELER, 


London: WittIAM TEGG, - Pancras- lane, Cheapside, 
p. 8vo. cloth 1 


ICERONIS SORA r 10, pro LUCIO 

MURCNA. From the most recent texts, carefully 

revised, with Notes, &c., by the Rev. G. B. WHEELER, A.M. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





ust published. 8vo., 40 pages, price 9d. 
MYHE x6 ONTEMPLATED UNION of 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES, By the Rey. DAVID 


KING, LL.D., of Westbourne-grove. 
London: NISBET. 





SHORT ADDRESS to the W IVES, 
MOTHERS, and DAU “3 HTERS of ENGLAND. By 
the FATHER OF ‘A FAMIL 
London: Cay, Son, and adel Bread-street-hill. May be 
had gratis and post-free on application. 


This day is pu — ~ 2d, with upwards of 150 Woodcut 
tions, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Iu 
HE ANGL FE R NATURALIST: a Popular 
History of British Fresh-Water Fish, with an ii 
tion of the Rudiments of Ichthyology. H. CHOL- 
MONDELEY PENNELL, Author of “How to Spin for 
Pike,” &c. &c. 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


[DBESS, FASHIONS, and PATTERNS.— 
The AUGUST Part of the QUEEN, LADY'S NEWS- 
PAPER, and COURT CHRONICLE—containing Fashion 
Pilates, Lingerie, Patterns for all kinds of Work, and the latest 
Information respecting Dress and Fashion—is now ready. 
Price 2s. 6d. May be ordered of any Bookseller, or will be 
sent post free for 36 postage stamps. ‘Offic e. 848 . Strand, _ W.C, 


TROPICAL POEMS . , 
Now rea‘y. at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. price 6s. : 
PEAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes Historical 
and Explanatory. By the Author of “The Nuptials of 
ype i 

“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 
m any beauties.”"— Morning Post. 

‘A volume of word-pictures.”’—Observer. 

“He has a fine poetic: il taste. His descriptions make the 
reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of both sea 
and land in those parts. The notes at the end are by no means 
the least interesting or valuable portion of the work.’’—TZhe 
Era 

“The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.” 
Critic. 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE. 192, P iccadilly. 


T HACHETTE and CoO., F RE NCH 
4¢ PUBLISHERS and FOREIGN IMPORTERS. 
London: 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 
Paris: 77, Boulevard St. Germain. 


ea 





RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH 
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TO OUR READERS. 
N FUTURE the CRITIC will not attempt reviewing and criticism, 
but will limit itself to the collection of information. It proposes 
henceforth to be a guide to the book-clubs and the library, and will gather 
together the gossip of literature, and cull from all quarters just so 
much as every person, moving in the world, desires to know, and no 
more, 

The scheme may be thus briefly described :—The literary history of 
the month—its most important new publications and incidents—will 
be narrated in a leading article. 

Then the New Books will be set forth; but, instead of a formal 
review giving only the opinion of the writer, the title and price 
will be followed by short extracts from the reviews of them in the 
various journals, so that the reader may see the collective judgment 
of the Press to guide him in his choice. Occasionally, there will be 
added a short editorial description of the contents. 

The New Music of the month will be treated in like manner. 

So also will the New Paintings and Engravings. 

This will be followed by a collection from all sources of the news 
of the month relating to Literature, Art, and Science; the sayings 
and doings of Authors, Artists, and Savans; with biographies of 
deceased notables. 

The present number commences imperfectly the plan above de- 
scribed: we shall hope to work it out more completely in future 
numbers, 





THE CRITIC. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


EPTEMBER is emphatically a dull month in the metropolis. All 
\) who have time and money to spare are off and away to wood- 
land, mead, or stream; to climb Alpine heights, slay birds on the 
moor, and fish in Jake and running river. Our artists are gone 
abroad to make a fresh portfolio of sketchings; hardy men of the pen 
and bold yachters in quest of adventures and the materials for a new 
book. Books most in demand are, perhaps, guide-books. Pater- 
noster-row is reported to be dull and dreary, and grass, hyperbolically 
of course, is growing in the midst thereof. Archologists are here, 
there, and everywhere exploring old castles, old British and Roman 
camps, taking sight of old churches, and lecturing on medieval 
remains. There is a gathering of social-science philosophers in 
** Auld Reekie,” and another takes place in the course of the month 
in Berlin. 

Gatherings, at this season, whether for agricultural, scientific, or 
social purposes, can be entered into with greater zest than when 
people are oppressed with the graver cares of life. We can shake off 
the shop, the counting-house, the ledger, red-tape, parchments, 
Mark-lane, the Change, and ‘closing prices,” enjoy the fresh air 
and wear wide-awakes, without fear of censure. We find, hence, 
that there has been a gathering of the North Lancashire Agricul- 
tural Society, where Lord Srayiey has been speaking pleasantly and 
encouragingly to tenant farmers, not meaning, however, to greatly flatter 
them. Then there has beena gathering of aremnant of Celtsin kilts onthe 
braes of Mar-Forpeses and Farquuarsons, “all plaided and plumed,” 
and noting their approach to the scene ofthesports by sound of pibrochs; 
when commenced, ‘putting the stone,” ‘‘ throwing the hammer,” 
“tossing the caber,” the day ending with highland dances, as mad 
and not much more picturesque than a dance of Ashantees. But the 
clans enjoyed themselves, and did not finish by, in Ashantee or Maori 
style, eating one another. Furthermore, to come a long way back 
south, there has been spiriting yachting in the Solent. These manly 
English sports are greatly to be commended, and we read of prizes for 
a race from Ryde to Plymouth, of regulations for matches, and hints 
for the proper construction of pleasure boats. ‘These are matters all 
too learned for us, and for others who seldom ‘sniff of the briny,” 
consequently we do not attempt to speak out of our depth; but can 
only express the hope that the long vacation may be a merry and 
healthful one to those who go down into the depths to see great 
wonders, to those who climb high hills, or “toss the caber” at their 
foot. 

Meanwhile the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
holds its annual tryst—the present the thirty-third—at Newcastle-on- 
‘Tyne, where, we believe, it first met now thirty years ago, when the 
ery for reform had just subsided, and when it was deemed that 
science and art in turn should receive an impetus. Sir W. Arm- 
stronG, the President, delivered the inaugura! address, on railways, 
locomotives, coal fields, mines and mining, the Davy lamp, gunnery, 
Armstrong guns, social science, the sources of the Nile, the antiquity 
of man, and much more. The address was received with satisfaction 
and applause. Since then the various sections have been in commo- 
tion; but it would be a vain attempt to enumerate and comment on 
all the papers which have been read. The section of geography 
and ethnology has been well attended when the Antiquity of Man 
had a hearing through Mr. Crawrurp’s paper on Sir Cuarzes Lyext, 
which was listened to with deep attention, and the Negro through Dr. 
Hunt's. Mr. Fawcert, in the section of Economic Science, read an 
important paper “On the Effects of the Discovery of Gold,” when 
Mr. E. Arxwortu thought that political economists attributed too 
much importance to the gold question. Coal turned up again, in the 








section Geology, allied with coke, and coal mining in Northumber- 
land and Durham, through a valuable paper read by Mr. Nicuoxas 
Woop, the great coal viewer of the north. In section E, Mr. Scorr 
Russet, C.E., reported on gun-cotton forthe mechanical section of the 
committee, which * found it difficult to believe that greater mechanical 
effect could be produced by gases generated from gun-cotton than by 
gases generated from gunpowder.” Professor Minter madea few experi- 
ments on various kinds of gun-cotton which did not alarm the savans. 
We read in the reports that a small quantity of the cotton, in the form 
of loose thread, was first lighted, and burnt slowly, with a brilliant 
flame, and without smoke. Another kind was next burnt, in the 
shape of rope, the combustion having more the appearance of gun- 
powder, but producing no smoke. A third quantity, enclosed in an 
india-rubber case, was next placed on the table, and, on a light being 
applied to it, the cotton instantaneously exploded, and was all burnt 
off, the india-rubber case, in which it had been enclosed, being left 
uninjured. A small heap of loose gun cotton was then placed on a 
piece of tin, and on its being lighted it burnt off in a bright flame, 
with no explosion, and leaving no ash. A small train of gunpowder 
was next placed on a sheet of paper on the table and lighted, and the 
large quantity of smoke which was produced presented a strong 
contrast to the result produced by the burning of the gun-cotton. 

Next Professor Anen read a short report, giving a description of 
the manner in which gun-cotton is manufactured in Austria, from 
which it appears that its production is not more difficult and com- 
plicated, and is attended with much less risk of accident to the 
workmen and the manufacturing establishment, than the production 
of gunpowder. 

But even the scientific get tired in time of science, or at least must 
alternate its pursuit with the pursuit of something different ; so in 
the evening of Saturday last there was a grand ball given in the 
Assembly-rooms, which was attended by all the élite of Newcastle 
and the neighbourhood. Moreover, in the course of the day there 
was a boat-race for the championship of the Tyne, which created 
great interest, and which the grave and sedate savans of different 
ages did not consider it beneath the dignity of science to witness. On 
the whole, however, affairs appear dull, the skies lower, and the rain 
pours down. Some of the sections have suspended their meetings, 
the members not caring to have to read their papers to empty 
benches. ‘Those who have no better to do make excursions to Can- 
nobie and Keildar, or to Crag Lough. 





i TENTH REPORT of the Science and Art Department of the 

Committee of Council on Education has just been issued, and 
gives the details of another Revisep Copre. ‘This is brought into 
oporation in the same crafty manner as its prototype, and is charac- 
terised by the same wanton disregard of keeping faith with the 
masters and managements of local schools. Gradually and securely 
the Kensington clique are getting the art and science education into 
their ownhands. ‘The grant passed by the House of Commons to the 
department amounted to 122,000/. ‘This is a respectable sum, but of 
this the teaching of science received but 20,000/., and that of art 
22,000/. ‘The remainder was mostly expended in salaries, specimens, 
buildings, official houses, and the museum connected with the *‘ boilers.” 
The masters of local art schools had formerly respectable fixed salaries. 
The ‘ result” system was afterwards partially adopted. The masters, 
on passing successful examinations in certain subjects, were to receive 
10/. per annum for each certificate thus obtained, on condition of 
teaching in poor schools at low terms. ‘The fees and certificate 
payments were limited to 50/. per annum. These payments were 
understood to be guaranted by the Government, and on the faith of 
this, masters studied for and obtained their certificates. ‘This fixed 
allowance is now abolished by Messrs. Lowe and Lixcen without any 
compensation. 

The pupil teachers in art schools are similarly treated. The whole 
payments are to depend on the uncertain and fallacious “ payment 
for results.” These ‘ results” are to depend also upon the dictum 
of an inspector, who must be marvellously gifted if he be able to 
judge with anything like efficiency on so many distinct branches of 
study. The effect will be that more inspectors will be wanted, as was, 
probably, the great design. But so far as art or science education is 
concerned, none but the most gifted and promising pupils will receive 
any attention. The master cannot be expected to fag at dull neg- 
lected pupils who are unlikely to bring him any remuneration. 
This is, indeed, the salient point of the boasted ‘ payment 
for results,” i¢., the greater the work the less the pay. 
Instead of art education being developed for the general benefit 
of great localities and the special requirements of manufacturing 
industry, the schools must be henceforth made subservient to the 
master’s profit and be at the mercy of an inspector's crotchets. The 
few thousand pounds which the art masters throughout the country 
receive from the Government will be quite insuflicient to induce 
them to continue the unprofitable work of teaching in elementary 
schools; as connected with this work there is a vast amount of labour 
in keeping of registers, books, and accounts for which there is no 
payment whatever. Several certificated art masters have already ex- 
pressed their intention of ceasing to take any more poor pupils, and 
declining the visits of the inspector. A small increase in the rate of 
payment from the mass of their pupils will enable them to rid them- 
selves of the fetters of Lows and Linces, not only without loss but 
with more profit. 
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ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. 


Essays and Lectures: chiefly on the Religion of the Hindoos. 
late Horace Hayman Wirson. Vol. Il. London: 
pp- 416. 

. SCHOLARSHIP is a very noble possession ; tut, 

to be of use to mankind, it ought to’be inspired by the Oriental 

genius. England has produced eminent Oriental scholars; but they 
nearly all labour under the defect of being intensely, exclusively 
Englishmen. The massiveness of English individuality we admire ; 
its rigidity and frigidity are by no means admirable. Inferior in 
strength as the Frenchman and the German are to the Englishman, 
they can yet better adapt themselves to the far and the foreign. ‘They 
have more of spontaneous sympathy. Hence Oriental scholarship 
has, in France and Germany, been fruitful in results which we demand 
in vain from the Oriental scholarship of England. The Englishman 
carries England to the East; the Frenchman and the German bring 
the East to Germany and France. In this difference a whole 
universe is revealed. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, of whose collected works this volume 
forms a portion, was a great Oriental scholar; but the Oriental genius 
was assuredly not bis. He was as free from prejudices as an English- 
man can well be; but he had the stiffness, the disdainfulness, of the 
Englishman notwithstanding. Into the grandeur and opulence of the 
Oriental life he could not enter; everything was to be treated by a 
Western standard. The warmth and manifoldness of the East were 
to be judzed by the cold rationalism of Europe. It never seemed to 
occur to Professor Wilson that we have a million times more to learn 
from the East than we can ever teach it, and that everything sublime 
in our heritage of thought and faith had an Oriental origin. 

The contents of the present volume are various and interesting, but 
the attraction is chiefly of a popular kind. There are essays and lec- 
tures on Buddhism in Nepaul; on the Religious Practices and 


By the 
Triibner. 


Opinions of the Hindoos; on the Civil and Religious Institutions of 


the Sikhs; on the Religious Festivals of the Hindoos; on Human 
Sacrifices in the Ancient Religion of India; on the supposed Vaidic 
Authority for the Burning of Hindoo Widows, and on the Funeral 
Ceremonies of the Hindoos; on Buddha and Buddhism; on the 
Religious Innovations attempted hy the Emperor Akbar. 

As the topics are so miscellaneous, our remarks must be miscel- 
laneous too. 

Professor Wilson speaks of Oriental pantheism, and of pantheism 
generally, as the equivalent of gross materialism. This is a common 
error. We abstain from discussing the metaphysical or moral worth 
of pantheism as a system. But it is easy to demonstrate that pan- 
theism always runs in a spiritualistic, and not in a materialistic, direc- 
tion. Materialism pure is the idolatry of dead matter. It is the 
negation of life as much as the negation of spirit. But pantheism is 
the adoration of life in infinite and beautiful forms. Even if the 
forms were worshipped, there would still be no materialism. For 
form, instand of suggesting matter, veils it, effaces it. Seeing, how- 
ever, that it is not eventhe forms, but the invisible life that is yearned 
for, hungered for, how, where, except by bigotry or stupidity, can 
materialism be traced? Of course there is a vulgar pantheism as 
there is a vulgar theism. The worst corruption, in accordance with a 
celebrated saying, is that of the divinest things. And in the mass of 
men there will evermore be a tendency to materialism, whatever the 
creed may be. But the objections to many systems of pantheism 
really is that they are too airy, too abstract. For instance, Spinoza, 
by reducing all to thought and extension, takes us into a ghastly 
world, from which we are glad to escape. Theism and pantheism seem 
to be affairs of climate and of temperament. The nearer to the tropics, 
the more the pantheistic element prevails; and the more there is of tro- 
pical blood in the veins, the more will pantheism reign in the imagina- 
tion. But is the North Pole to give law to the Equator? Is a narrow 
Protestant dogmatism to condemn whatsoever it cannot feel or com- 
prehend? Must not the effort rather be, to pierce into the mystery 
of Oriental pantheism, to ascertain why the men of the East came 
nearer to God, why they had more loving commune with nature, 
why their religions were clothed in an incomparable drapery of rites 
and ot symbols? Confessed!y we behold the Hindoo religions, whose 
essence is pantheism, in their degeneracy. Buddhism, two or three 
thousand years ago, was only one of many attempts at reform, and 
Buddhism itself has long been declining. Springing from feticheism 
at first, all religions fall into feticheism at last. The religions of 
India are approaching this inevitable doom; a doom, alas! which 
threatens the proudest and the most prosperous of European reli- 
gions. It is from their season of summer splendour or of autumn 
richness that religions should be estimated. And what a divine 
spectacle the religions of India must have presented in their sunniest 
glory, in their autumnal affluence? How often India has been con- 
quered. Century after century bow many forces of disruption and 
decay bave been at work? Tragedy following tragedy has tortured 
the heart of the most marvellous of countries. Is all this to be of no 
account? In the regeneration of India may not a new pantheism 











| arise, and beside it religions sublimer than those that flourished three 


thousand years ago? 

In treating of Buddhism, Professor Wilson tries to be just: but 
he adopts far too hastily some very common but very erroneous 
opinions. Every religion, notwithstanding a pretended immutability, 
passes through many pbases; and Buddhism is not an exception. But 
we maintain, in direct and emphatic opposition to Professor Wilson, 
that Buddhism was never atheism, and that Nirvana was never the 
equivalent of annihilation. Indeed it shows an almost idiotic igno- 
rance of human nature to believe that a system of religion could ever 
be atheistic, or that it could preach annihilation as a saving faith. 
Buddha, admitting him to be a historical personage, endeavoured to 
achieve a moral reform. For this purpose he insisted mainly on the 
moral duties, studiously leaving in vagueness the religious idea. Itis 
not herefrom to be concluded that he did not recognise the value of 
religion or that he rejected a Supreme Being, but rather that he 
wanted to make the moral principles dominant by making them ex- 
clusive. As to Nirvana, we might as well say that the mystics of the 
Middle Ages adopted the doctrine of annihilation as maintain that 
those who accept Nirvana as an article of their creed embrace with 
enthusiasm the horrible doctrine of eternal destruction. Nothing more 
is meant than ecstasy, entrancement, a state of joyous calm, after tur- 
moil, vicissitude, and pain. The more we suffer tragically and reflect 
deeply, the more we dream of a Nirvana—a place of peace where, 
laying aside whatsoever is earthliest in our individuality, we blend 
with Deity without wholly losing our consciousness. Do not the 
holiest souls reconcile themselves to the notion that they are to be— 
their troubles and trials over—loving thoughts in the bosom of God ? 
Individuality is not so distinct in the East as in the West; it does 
not cut itself so clear and clean out; it is entwined with whatever 
surrounds it. ‘That the individuality should, therefore, in some 
measure be in an immortal state merged in Ceity, appals the Western, 
but gladdens the Eastern imagination. It seems difficult to satisfy 
the narrowminded, narrowhearted, European critics of Eastern re- 
ligions. If the world beyond the grave is painted in colours too 
lively, then the Oriental is called a sensualist; if a veil is thrown 
round that world which the profane are not to touch, then the belief 
in annihilation is ascribed to the Oriental. Lately, books have been 
published in England, and have been extensively popular, in which 
Heaven is represented as a hotel of the first class, where the elect 
are to have every luxury free of expense, and where, when they want 
entertainment, they are to look out of the window and delectate 
themselves with the tortures of the damned. Now, when the books 
giving this prosaic picture of everlasting bliss are rather more read 
than even Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy,” would it not be be- 
coming in good Christian people to be silent about Buddhist ex- 
travagances? At all events, learned Orientalists should cease 
to calumniate Buddhism on two most essential points. 

Passing over many inviting matters, let us glance at the subject 
discussed by Professor Wilson in his concluding article. 

One of the great men of all times was the Emperor Akbar. He 
was the seventh descendant from Tamerlane, and the grandson of 
Baber. Born on the 14th of October, 1542—a few weeks before 
Mary Queen of Scots—he died in 1605. A mighty warrior, a pro- 
found legislator, he had besides the ambition to accomplish a religious 
reformation. Professor Wilson thinks that he was herein inspired by 
an intense antipathy to Mahometanism. But it is more reasonable 
to conjecture that Akbar was influenced partly by the desire to recon- 
cile Mahometanism and Hindooism, partly by the wish to carry out 
his ideas of tolerance, partly by the dream of an electicism in which 
morality was to hold a more important place than the forms of religion 
and the formulas of theology. Gradually, from the growth of his 
own mind, and from his converse with scholars and sages, Akbar 
arrived at the conviction that all religions are of natural origin, 
and that therefore they have all the same authority. Though 
a more stalwart soul than either Julian in ancient times, or 
Joseph II. in modern, yet Akbar had features of resemblance to 
both. Like Julian, he had a fantastic love of symbolism, a slight 
tendency to superstition, and a boundless contempt for Mawworms 
and puritanic imbecilities, and, like Joseph II, he was now and 
then somewhat hasty and capricious in his schemes of popular 
improvement. He had the feverish impatience from which no divinely- 
gifted natures are free. And how delicate the task of a religious 
reformer on the throne! While holding the most absolute theism, Akbar 
was inclined to a species of sun worship. This may be regarded as 
inconsistency, but there is much less inconsistency in characters of 
the Akbar stamp and in characters generally than is usually supposed. 
Julian was a pantheist, yet he wished to revive polytheism in its 
most radiant aspects and in its most colossal dimensions. Fables were: 
to be regarded as facts, though no one so well as Julian knew them 
to be fables. In truth, a pbilosophical faith in affairs of religion 
cannot satisfy the senses and the imagination, even in the calmest 
philosopher. Akbar was only eighteen when he came to the throne, 
and for a season all his thoughts and energies were of necessity 
devoted to the establishment and extension of his empire. But he 
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seized the first pause in the conflict to turn from politics and war to 
what seemed to him a far more godlike labour. And it is memorable 
that that sixteenth century, which was peculiarly the time of religious 
reformation in Europe, should have witnessed a noble attempt at 
harmonising religious antagonisms in Asia. Akbar was right, doubt- 
less, in proclaiming and practising universal tolerance. But perhaps, 
in going further than this, he aimed at what no ruler can achieve. 
It is not impossible for a monarch to be a religious reformer. 
Despotism, however, not tolerance, must be a principal instrument. 
Plans lofty and generous as those of Akbar are apt to evaporate into 
dilettanteism. In the minds of the people zeal is associated with 
exclusiveness; and the most that a ruler can often do is to keep one 
exclusive sect from devouring another. Akbar was intimately 
acquainted with the tenets of Christianity. Jesuit missionaries 
resided for a long period at his court, and did not neglect 
proselytism in obedience to the customary Jesuit mode. But, 
accordant as Christianity might be with some of his tastes and 
aspirations, it yet no more satisfied his whole yearning and concep- 
tions than Mahometanism, or Brahminism, or Parsism. Indeed, of 
the four religions, Parsism seems to have been his favourite, for 
fire worship and sun worship have intense aflinities. An inevitable 
effect of Akbar’s policy was the overthrow of Mahometan ascendency. 
So that to Akbar, the most famous of the Mogul Emperors, may be 
traced the ruin of the Mogul empire. It appears as if Mahometan- 
ism, religiously and politigally, could only be mighty when reigning 
alone. With intolerance Mahometanism began, and it is always 
enfeebled when it departs from intolerance. It is pleasant for pub- 
licists to tell Turkey to be tolerant; but, unfortunately, the more 
Turkey is tolerant, the more rapidly Turkey goes down. The sub- 
limest of religious or political organisations is a theocracy. Akbar 
was a philosophical theist, yet he wished in his own person to be re- 
garded not merely as the highest priest in the theocracy, but as a 
god; that is, he alike anticipated Voltaire, and went beyond Mahomet. 
A man so clearsighted as Akbar could scarcely have been tempted to 
engage in an enterprise so chimerical, if all the religions with which 
he came into contact had not been in a deplorable state of decompo- 
sition. As cannot be too often repeated, when religions are dying or 
dead, the way must be cleared for some future religion by moral 
reformation alone. 

From Akbar’s grand endeavour, and, in the main, deplorable failure, 
the English Government, the heir of England’s power, may learn not 
a little. It is manifest that it would be the merest madness for 
England to play the part of a religious reformer in India. In the 
combat of rival religions the English Government must be completely 
impartial. Yet all religions have more or less of moral elements and 
bearings. And so far as they have, a Government cannot look on 
apathetically, A Government is not simply an administrative ; it is a 
moral force, It must then both encourage what is moral and check 
what is immoral. Purely as an affair of police a Government has this 
right, this duty ; but far higher considerations are involved. England 
has to build in India a prosperous, a civilised, a noble community, 
and no diviner task has ever been allotted to any nation. Now it is 
often supposed that religious tolerance implies moral indifferentism ; 
whereas, the more we are religiously tolerant the more should we be 
morally earnest. But, alas! in proportion as the English Govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad, has grown more tolerant, it has sunk 
more and more into indifferentism, and pococuranteism is the most 
marked feature of Palmerstonian politics, and an ugly feature it is. 
Brave Circassians and brave Poles may be murdered, and the future 
safety of England may be in a thousand ways menaced. What does 
sprightly, smirking Valmerstonianism care? It would not do to let 
Exeter Hall mould and manage India; but there may be something 
worse than Exeter Hall, namely, selfish indolence. To the extent 
that a religion in India is a moral and civilising energy, let the 
Government generously support it. To the extent that a religion 
wars with morality and hinders civilisation, let the Government dis- 
countenance it. This is a rule most practical, most intelligible. 
Government is not to be a theologian ; it is not to determine points 
of faith—a puerile and futile labour. As there is idolatry in all religions, 
and as Scotland, which is always attacking idolatry, is itself, perhaps, 
the most idolatrous of countries, the English Government must not 
meddle with idolatry as such. “Much of the idolatry in the Roman 
Catholic Church is both beautiful and hallowing; and the same may 
be said of the idolatry of the Hindoos. But many of the religious 
practices of the Hindoos are offensive to the taste, are grossly inde- 
cent, are flagrantly immoral. Now, where they are so, the Govern- 
ment should not hesitate for a moment to put them down—if gradually, 
yet effectually. Professor Wilson glances briefly at the hindrances to 
the propagation of Christianity in India. These, according to him, 
are of a threefold nature. He says’ that the whole tendency of 
Brahminical education is to enforce dependence upon authority ; but 
surely the whole tendency of religious education everywhere is both 
for good and evil to enforce that dependence. A second serious 
obstacle is that arising from the temporal interests of the Brahmins. 
Asa guest at funeral solemnities, at marriage feasts, at religious 
festivals, a learned Brahmin receives presents, often of considerable 
value, These are almost his sole means of subsistence, and he is 
obliged, moreover, to provide for the physical wants of his scholars, 
as well as for their intellectual needs. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the learned Brahmins, excluded from the patronage of the State, 
Should cling to the system by which they live and have influence. A 


third obstacle, so huge as almost to seeem invincible, is, that the 
toleration of the learned Brahmin is so comprehensive that it amounts, 
Professor Wilson avers, to indifference to truth. Those Brahmins 
who, by desire of Warren Hastings, compiled a code of Hindoo laws, 
in the preface to their work, aflirmed that every form of religious 
worship had equal merit. ‘lhe learned Brahmins maintain that it is 
part of the scheme of Providence that diversities of religion and 
contrarieties of belief should be found: that, as a painter, by 
variety of colours, gives to his picture beauty; that, as a 
gardener, with flowers of every tint, enriches and embellishes his 
garden ; so hath God allotted to every sect its own religion, to every 
tribe its own faith, that man, in modes the most manifold, might 
glorify and adore—modes which, all having the same end, are all 
equally acceptable in His sight. There is a sgcred history of Christ 
in Sanskrit verse. Dr. Mills, in his preface to it, gives the curious 
information that the work was eagerly received and read by devotees 
from every part of India; that in the Temple of Kili, near Calcutta, 
it was chaunted ; that even close to the shrine of the impure goddess, 
verse after verse was declaimed, though the work was proclaimed to 
be, and was known to be, an attack on idolatry. Rammohun Roy 
endeavoured to reform the religion of his countrymen, and to substi- 
tute the worship of one God by thanksgiving and prayer for idolatrous 
rites and festivals. Asa result of his labours, a society exists at Cal- 
cutta, not numerous, but most respectable both as to talent and 
station. It professes faith in one Supreme God; assembles every 
Sunday for the performance of divine service, consisting of hymns 
and prayers, and a discourse in Sanskrit or Bengali, on the nature and 
attributes of Deity, and on moral obligations. Now, spite of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s consoling, but rather commonplace, assurance about 
the mysterious dispensations of Providence, the matter stands just 
thus: if converted in the mass to Christianity, the Hindoos would 
still regard it as only one of many religions having all an equal claim, 
while the learned and enlightened would unreservedly protess theism 
or pantheism. Government in India must, therefore, not proselytise. 
It must leave to the missionaries the freest action, but it must not 
itself be a missionary. Let it solve a mighty and miraculous problem 
of civilisation, but not by sectarian instruments, rather by colossal 
agencies, woral and material. 





A History of the Egyptian Revolution from the period of the Mame- 
luhes to the Death of Mohammed Ali s Jrom Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Patron. 
2 vols. London: Triibner & Co. 

io EAST IS STILL THE EAST. We announce no new fact. 

European civilization just begins to stir the surface of Eastern 
life as a light breath of wind stirs the surface of the water in a wash- 
ing-tub in the open air. Chips and straws are put in motion, and 
after a dreary passage of a few instants cleave to the sides of the 
wooden vessel and refuse to advance any further. It may be centuries 
vet before the African or Asiatic mind can conceive the hurry and 
impatience of the European mind, and what it all means. Why all 
this haste? Why these ‘“ fire-carts?”” Why these posts at regul: 
intervals, suspending yards of galvanised iron-wire? Why galvanism, 
gas, or electricity? Why these huge vessels splashing up and down 
the Red Sea and across the Indian Ocean caring nothing about winds 
and waves? Why travellers with bales of beads, cotton handker- 
chiefs, and copper bracelets forcing their way through the Mountains 
of the Moon, to examine the tint of the skin, the angle of the fore- 
head, the colour of the teeth, the quality and kind of food eaten by 
black denizens of the earth? It will be long, centuries mayhap, as 
we have said, before the children of Shem and Ham understand the 
kindly intentions of Japheth in their behalf. Japheth would wash their 
faces and set them forth in clean pinafores. Japheth wishes them to 
take kindly to sheets, blankets, skates, fenders and fire-irons. Would 
have them eat beef and mutton instead of indulging in anthropopha- 
gical dainties. Would initiate them probably into the mysteries of 
the Stock Exchange, and to buy in the cheapest market and sell in 
the dearest. Shem and Ham have their own notions of civilisation. 

They are contented to receive any quantity of fire-water, gunpowder, 

rifles, beads, bandannas, fish-hooks where fish are to be caught, and 

needles where anything may be sewn, but have a great objection to be 
put out of the way on sanitary, religious, and economical grounds, 
according to Japheth’s notions. ‘The East is fanaticaliy conservative. 

The West is ever on the change—new gods, new worship, every day 

a deity as it were ruling fashion, art, literature, science, and Civil 

Service examinations according to his behests. 

Japheth, now and then, when he thinks that his younger brothers 
are not getting on fast enough according to his notions, uses coercion, 
and that not always of the gentlest character. If he cannot scold them 
out of a natural slugglishness he endeavours to coax them; if he 
cannot coax he tries the whip. Where the whip is inadmissible, 
he tries to shame them out of habits which he cannot do away with. 
And ‘with this intention he invites junior nephews from the utter- 
most ends of the earth to pay him a visit at home, where he shows 
them steam-engines, railways, iron-clad frigates, photographs, and 
Manchester calico; takes them into the Speaker’s Gallery, Exeter- 
hall, St. Paul's, or Cremorne, according as his digestion may be, anid 
sends them home again in the full belief that they are deeply im- 
pressed with the value of his civilization, silver forks and spoons, and 
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that they are thoroughly imbued with all his notions of Church and | inthe land of the Pharaohs. The revolution of Egypt has not been ar 
. J, “ ‘it ; . = ; é gyP tir 
State, parish vestries, and turnpike roads. And whenthey dogo home | one, but one of many revolutions of which we have not yet seen the ta 
they betake themselves incontinently to rice, and sloth,and man-eating, | last. A rich country and a craven population will always be the scene to 
to the junk-house and the fetish. Poor Japheth has never been able | of revolution. w 
to induce Shem and Ham, except at his own table, to sit on a chair, This work is the work of one who has seen much of the East. We ul 
use a knife and fork, or, except in the domesticity of a European | give an extract: x 
‘allt ‘ ; 1 . 2 : ; ‘ ‘ a 
dwelling, to use soap, water, and a clean towel. There are those The modern city of Alexandria stands on the peninsula, while the deserted er 
sanguine enough to believe that in time the Noachic brethren will | mounds to the landward are the site of the ancient city. The shore of the new a 
fraternise as they ought ; and, like the three brethren in the Eastern | Port, = yo Nee me — nae ne Seat, shad ie rapidly gained on the m 
tale, who were long divided about a trifle, eat happily of the same | *°* ~~ mparine © fang yng oot exandris, tells us that in py en th 
lisk years, that is to say from 1692 to 1718, the increase had been no less than forty he 
—- P Re. : : : yards in front of the French Consulate, The traces of ancient Alexandria were th 
The most amenable of all Japheth’s relations has been the Egyptian. | everywhere visible. Mosques which bore the name of “ Athanasius ” and the fo 
Indeed the former to the latter has been under infinite obligations. “ Seventy Columns,” although of Saracenic construction, still showed internally ye 
He taught him to read and write, to build cities, lay out fields, and < crmpesnd ~ pe egage — - ——— the Ancients ; oo 
to measure them. Yea, Japheth, when frozen out, or sorched out, or papa estas Lar sn Senge yy as Aca pe per ones eee 
Ssienieeedl mel clas. Aliens -eataeiiaients: dese tind alata nie Riitieadincaadindl many private and public edifices. Like Rome herself, subterranean Alexandria, 
crowned out, in the regions a aad chosen for his abode, was often with its ancient sewers and cisterns, was as remarkable as anything the travel- 8 
obliged to the Egyptian for “‘ a meal’s victuals ;” and so was Shem. ler saw above ground. Three hundred ancient cisterns were open at the period 
The “old books,” as Wordsworth calls them, tell us how much the of the French invasion, but the north-west winds, blowing steadily during the 
descendants of Japheth are indebted to the Egyptians for their learning | —_ “a of 3 vmiye ape the place from that ey which is a “ 
and Jaws, and arts and sciences ; and we, even to the present hour, a eer ou “ . os a = epi = at 
regard old Egypt with veneration, if not with gratitude. One never A revolution in Egypt 1s not an iso ated act—not a 1688 nor an h 
tires of reading her wonderful story. Her Nile still flows ; still stand | 1848 one. ‘The country advances ; it is richer now than in the time i 
her pyramids and obelisks; her valley is as rich as in the days of Joseph of the Ptolemies, The Nile is still the fertile river, and its sources, in tl 
The chi oe hee : ri Pot | spite of Speke and Grant, are still un: habl 
and the chief baker, and chief butler, and Potiphar. ‘The school of spite of Speke and Grant, are still unapproachable. tl 
Alexandria, the Sophists and Platonists, are no more, and its library Modern handbooks serve to take away much of the sacredness we fe 
would not now furnish the demands of a buttershop for a week; but | Were wont to attach to the Land of Egypt, once the House of Bondage, h 
; : : 2 : : ; “ a ee attra pa ‘ - . vate 
there is still the capital of the Greeks in Egypt, in a commercial point but there is still a mystery about Egypt, and the greater the mystery F 
of view more flourishing than ever. Thebes lies in ruins, but Cairo | the more the reverence which we attach to that favoured land. e 
is still active, bustling, pleasure-seeking, filthy, and as engaging as in - We commend the volumes of our author to the favourable con- a 
the days of the Caliphs, with this difference, that Christians are not | Sideration of our, readers. In brief compass he has given us more n 
now obliged to wear crosses hanging from their necks of five pounds | #bout Egypt and its recent history than are to be found in a host of t 


weight, nor the Jews to wear, in commemoration of their idolatry of | ©ontemporaneous works. 
the golden calf, the head of a calf stamped in lead, with the metallic 
imprimatur of a caliph. Ia those pristine days of the Mahommedans 
there were sumptuary laws, that is the Jew was not allowed to ride 
about as a gentleman. 

Mr. Paton—whose knowledge of the East and of Eastern 
people cannot be exceeded by the mere six weeks’ run of the 
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TALES AND SKETCHES OF HUGH MILLER. ; 

Tales and Sketches. By Huau Mitier. Edited, with a Preface, by ty) 
Mrs. Minter. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. London: 0 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. pp. xiii. 374. e 

i IS QUITE TRUE, as Mrs. Miller observes in her preface, that n 





cockney or Manchester man, who, having money at his disposal, the contents of this volume “are nearly all of a pensive or 8 
writes down a whole population as imbecile or worthless on the tragical cast.” The spirit which pervades them seems to foretell the a 
strength of his six weeks’ tour—Mr. Paton, we say, who has travelled spirit which at the last should overcloud the author’s mind, Never- f 
in Oriental countries, knowing, examining, seeking out, placing him- theless, they will be read to the entertainment and instruction, if also 4 
self, at disadvantages, in order to ascertain the truth about ‘* peoples” to the depression, of the reader. Nor is occasional chastenment of s 
(such is now the word) ought to be listened to. We have read his the animal spirits to be by any means objected to. There are more g 
book, and bear our testimony to its worth. There is simply this | serious things in life than will allow of what has been termed “eternal 0 
about it, that having been for so long time Asiatic he forgets to be ouffaw.” e 0 
European. . . eon ~ The story of gifted Robert Ferguson is particularly touching, and 

I hat which will perhaps strike most readers is his title page—“' A | suocests to us reflections which bear upon the life of literary men even t 
History of the Egytian Revolution’”—as if there had been only one | jn the present day. There can be little doubt but that, to use plain Le 
Egyptian revolution, and that a great, and the greatest of all. ‘The | language, Fercuson’s madness was the result of dissipation and drink ; 
truth is that Egypt, as we gather from his pages, has always been the —of that, in ‘fact, which fills our police courts with murderers and t 
subject to revolutions. ‘The title-page limits the range of the ques- wife-beaters. He was of too refined and vivid an intellect to be h 
tion. But when was Egypt ever free from revolution? Dynasty after | reduced by excess to either the active brutality of the costermonger, 
dynasty has revolutionized Egypt. Pharoah followed Pharoah. The | or the simple insensibility of his more grovelling associates ; and as . 
Greeks overthrew the Ethiopians, the Romans the Greeks, the the excitement he courted must avenge itself upon him in some way, : 
Saracens the Romans; and now probably Latin elements, in canals, it unseated his veason. "Tis pity, but ’tis none the less true, that from 
railways, and telegraphs, are sapping the old Saracenic race to their time immemorial the man of real or would-be genius has been only 
fall or subjugation. ‘There is weakness even in intelligence. A wise too ready to acquiesce in the epicurean’s assertion, that t 
man and a wise nation are not necessarily strong. Philosophy is not : Wit's electric flame 
strength. Logic is not muscle. Goodness even is not strength. If —— ee te . 

} “a . 7 1 7 f e nroug “] a 

—_ and a if art and science, had been powers of themselves, = uae noes Wehaahing a t 
exclusive powers, never probable cane |} Dut they have never Been | and for the sake of a transient brilliancy to lay the foundation of 

** This work comprises a preliminary sketch of Egyptian History from cerebral wavnter, . eae ney “mig wtanyeremenly Ae.comey by 
the Moslem Conquest down to the end of the Eiehteenth Century,” So name of conviviality ; and a few good things f inspired by and 
begins the preface, somewhat ‘ducing, but — scsilieas: “pais ceditaain stuttered out under the influence of drink are considered suflicient to ’ 
programme, It is huge in dimensions, and well told in detail. Of | COV ae mane Geek Sad Soe Sener pe taper ctgbess es AP sl , 
SO neg alias ln Barapa M pena nae aa etoem ea tunately things have improved somewhat of late years, and it is not ; 
enough. The Christians were not by any means graceful combatants. considered wy any menns ee Sneety a 9 ee TM : 
Raden on Anes aeviebd ob es aatnielia ted baie teal tanceessseeieet attain to a character for wit and humour only through a course of in- 
muti tot 0f taveders, spoliaters, nei thts Say teen tad toxication and bearishness ; still the story of Ferguson may not be 
fewer thousands there than the byzant. Brave we allow them to have sha —— 4 prapetiy Epub, oe Sotingeinhed , 
been, but it was the bravery of fanaticism, and more than once the mn the eke . cree = st peg ea of em ——- 
haanere-atoence. ‘She matieele of these ehi-teacht enter Peeudk name which furnishes food for somewhat similar reflections; though 
and English banners, fought for pence or the selfish salvation of the | Co™*nly to make such a man a revenue officer was to turn his } 
ad. “ihe icectiien ggasi lle ll orig hectares ms thoughts in a most ingeniously cruel manner to his ‘ particular 

wou ‘ sg Mase Moats . weakness.” P 


all Europe. ‘The educated man stayed at home. The Crusaders 
brought nothing from the East which we could not have brought in 
acommon galley. The arts of the East and the learning of the East 
could have been acquired at a less effusion of blood. Even the 
learning of the East was never brought home by a single Crusader. 
All our knowledge of Eastern art and science came to us from 
another quarter—it came to us through Spain. We have every 
respect for the Crusaders, but they were not grand, and their material 
power on Europe has been overrated. 

The volumes before us have an interest of their own. They have 
not been written by an ignorant or interested man. The Arab con- 
quest of Egypt took place in the eighteenth year of the Hegira, or 
A.D. 639. More than twelve hundred years have passed away since 
then, and to write the history of Egypt has required volumes. Reli- 
gion, theology, literature, science, politics, have each had their phase 


When we recollect the origin of Hugh Miller, and the difficulties 
he had to encounter, the wonderful command of language, and fre- 
quent delicacy of conception and perception, which distinguish his 
writings, fill us with wonder and admiration. His power we can morc 
easily understand; his graphic descriptions are comprehensible, as 
impressions reproduced by one who lived much with Nature; but his 
pathos is more tender than his early acquaintance with the roughness 
of life would have led us to believe possible ; and his extent of fancy is 
surprising, when we consider what discipline he underwent in the 
stern school of reality. His critical powers, though he disclaims 
criticism, may be approximately gauged from the following remarks : 

But it is no part of my plan to furnish a critique on the poems of my friend. 
I merely strive to recall the thougbts and feelings which my first perusal of 
them awakened, and this only as a piece of mental history. Several mouths 
elapsed from this evening ere I could hold them out from me sufficiently at 
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arms’ length, as it were, to judge of their more striking « characteristics. At 
times the amazing amount of thought, feeling, and imagery which they con- 
tain,—their wonderful continuity of idea, without gap or interstice—seemed 
to me most to distinguish them. At times they reminded me, compared 
with the writings of smoother poets, of a collection of medals, which, 
unlike the thin polished coin of the kingdom, retained all the signifi- 
cant and pictorial roughness, of the original dye. But when, after the 
lapse of weeks; months, years, I found them rising up in my heart on 
every occasion, as naturally as if they had been the original language 
of ail my feelings and emotions,—when I felt that, instead of remaining outside 
my mind, as it were, like the writings of other poets, they had so amalgamated 
themselves with my passions, my sentiments, my ideas, that they seemed to have 
become portions of my very self,—I was led to a final conclusion regarding 
them. Their grand distinguishing characteristic is their unswerving and per- 
fect truth. The poetry of Shakespeare is the mirror of life,—that of Burns the 
expressive and richly-modulated voice of human nature. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Skirmishing. By the Author of “ Cousin Stella,” 
Pays, &c. 1 vol. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
KIRMISHING” does not in this instance mean a slight fight in 

kJ war carried on by either regulars or volunteers, but a battle between 
hearts. It is a simple touching story, illustrating once more the carry- 
ing out of the command, that the sins of the f: ather shall be visited on 
the children. The scene is laid in a quiet out-of-the way village in 
the South of England—one of those secluded nooks where there are 
few poor, and the rector and rector’s wife and curate go about full 
handed and dispense substantial comforts as well as sound doctrine. Mr. 
Escott, the curate, is, as a matter of course, in love with the rector’s 
eldest daughter; they are both patterns in their way—she loving, gentle, 
and trustful, and he a very excellent man, sparing neither exertion 
nor self-sacrifice when the occasion needed ‘either or both; he was 
thoroughly in earnest, severe but genuine. The fault in his character 
was a very human one, he had never been tempted from the straight 
hon himself, so was intolerant to the weak among his fellow 
reatures. Matters progress smoothly until a house on the confines 

of the village, which has been long to let, is suddenly taken possession 
of, and the new arrivals are the cause of ‘much gossip and curiosity to 
everybody. Mrs. Brown, her son (a Jad of fifteen), and an old Ger- 
man servant, are the new comers; they hold themselves aloof, and 
show a disinclination to mix with anybody ; they never attend church 
at which the rector and curate are scandalised. But curiosity in the 
feminine minds especially prevails, and Mrs. Brown is called upon, 
and though found to be beautiful and in every way fitted for society, 
she steadily represses any advances towards intimacy. No one can 
get her to speak of the past, her conversation being of things and not 
of people. The curate makes it his duty to lead the child into a more 

orthodox path, and such scenes as the following frequently occur : 

After having been to the school to give a lesson in geography, Escott, passing 
through the Castle Hill field, came suddenly upon young Brown lving on the 
grass by the side of the water. He was ina half-reclining attitude, leaning on 
his elbow. He might have easily heard Escott’s steps, but he never turned his 
head. The curate stopped, and something in the smallness and childishness of 
the figure he was looking at made him exclaim, “ Ridiculous !” half aloud, as 
he thought of his own ill-will and resentment to such a mere boy. 

It was one of those hot summer days, which subdues all nature except man. 
The leaves of the trees are languidly silent, the birds do not sing, the cows hide 
their sides in the longest grass they can find, and the sheep lie under every 
ragged thornbush. 

Escott, passing close to where Dodge | 

‘“¢ Wide awake, Mr. Escott,” said Dodge, without moving. 
to the water.” 

“You must be Fine Ear himself, if you catch any sound of its sluggish 
course,’’ observed Escott, suspicious that the lad was trying to mislead him. 

“ You would not say so, if you were to sit quietly by me for a while,” re- 
turned Dodge. 

Escott sat down out of curiosity. 

“* Listen,” went on Dodge, “ and you will hear all sorts of pretty little noises, 
I can hear the click of the winged insects darting in and out among the leaves.” 

The curate and the boy sat silent for a little, Escott puzzled by this sympathy 
with nature, in one whose habits had appeared to him so wanting in refinement. 
For the first time he took a good look of Dodge. Another puzzle: this creature 
whom some thought crazy, and he himself had stigmatised as knavish, struck 
him at that moment as having one of the most remarkable and peculiar 
countenances he had ever seen. The eyes were like those of his mother, only 
bright to an incredible degree ; indeed Lis whole face, transfigured by the ecstacy 
of his enjoyment, looked to Escott as though it were some transparent vase 
illuminated from within. 

“You don’t hear musical sounds? I do,” murmured Dodge, “ like tiny harps. 
How sweet it allis! Don’t you feel as if your heart were growing bigger and 
bigger, too big to stay in your body? Ido; oh! if I had wings to go up into 
that beautiful blue!” 

While Escott was listening, gazing and wondering, Dodge threw aside his 
cap, and, as he did so, a ray of sunshine, flickering through the opposite trees, 
fell tremulously on his fair curls, turning them to the hue of gold. Was this 
really George Brown, that mischievous, tiresome sprite, or was Escott 
dreaming ? 

Before the curate got further in his conjectures, Dodge softly touched his arm 
whispering, 

** Look there, at that beauty ;” and pointed to one of those gossamer insects 
with diaphanous blue and gold wings which was darting round and round 
George’s head, as if sensible of his admiration, 

“ How is it that you love nature so much, and the God who made it so little ?” 
asked Escott. 

The light faded from out of Dodge’s face ; it took its usual hue of pallor. 


In a few months the secret of the Browns’ seclusion transpires, and 
the curate learns that all men cannot be measured by the same rule. 
There is an ease and facility in telling this story, whic his very charm- 
ing to the reader, and the author has a pleasant way of teaching 
without preaching. 
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drawn character; she hates routine, never receives any notion on 
authority, but always discusses its reasonableness and credibility. The 
way she put to flight the curate’s theories on most points is especially 
amusing. Her conversation and views of life are out of the beaten 
track, but full of freshness and hee arenes 


Council of the Royal Literature on 
Papyri and the Pal limpsest Ms. of Uranins, 
to M. Simonides. With Letters Jrom MM. Pertz, Ehrenberg, and 
Dindorf. John Murray. pp. 29.— The tenor of this report as to 
the claims of some of the MS. which were purchased by Mr. Mayer 
of Liverpool from Mr. Simonides, will not surprise one who has 
followed the course of the argument about them. Perhape it would have 
been more satisfactory, and certainly the Report would have had greater 
weight, if it had been made by a select committee of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Authority is much in these matters, and it must be 
admitted that there is some difference in the weight to be attached to the 
respective opinions of Dr. Cureton and of the Rev. Mr. Hugo. However, 
as there is no conflict of opinion (for the verdict of the Society is 
unanimously unfavourableto the genuineness of the MSS.), perhaps it does 
not so much matter. “It was remarked,” says the Report, “ inter alia, 
that there was a manifest similarity in the handwriting of the whole of 
the papyri, although these professed to be of various epochs differing by 
centuries ; and that letters of very different dates and of widely distinctive 
character were frequently found in juxtaposition in the same papyrus, 
to such an extent that, had they been met with in any medizval docu- 
ment, a manuscript containing them would undoubtedly have been 
rejected as spurious.” This reminds us forcibly of the story which is 
told of the late Dr. Bandinel, when he inspected a collection offered to 
him for sale by M. Simonides. Some of the documents being perfectly 
genuine, in the opinion of the worthy Curator of the Bodleian Library, 
and others precisely the reverse, Dr. Bandinel did not hesitate to attribute 
a very ancient date to those which he esteemed genuine. ‘“ And what,” 
said M. Simonides, handing in a manuscript about which the Doctor had 
a very different opinion, “and what may be the date you would assign 
to this?” “The middle of the nineteenth century, Sir,” exclaimed the 
Doctor. The colour of the papyrus (pronounced to be “ wholly different 
from that invariably found on genuine documents”), the joining of 
papyri of different textures in one sheet, and other more than suspicious 
circumstances, are also referred to in support of the opinion against the 

genuineness of the documents. 

The Constitutional History of England, 1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskive 
May, C.B. Vol. Il. Longmans. 1863.—Mr. May need not, in con- 
cluding his History, apologise for it as “unworthy of its great theme.” 
It will rank as a standard book, and as one which the professional politician 
must consult as well as the historical student. For fairness and caudour in 
the analysis of parties, for complete breadth of detail, it cannot be sur- 
passed. The remarkable period of the gradual renovation and extension 
of our constitutional liberties (1760-1860) is described with philosophical 
wisdom and historical accuracy. The delicate subject of the religion of 
the country is handled with great skill and carefulness. We notice one 
slip at page 441. It is not true that the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph 
have been united. The late Lord Powis prevented that scheme from 
coming into operation sixteen or seventeen years ago. 

An a ion to Astronomy. By J. R. Hn », F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 
H. G. Bohn.—To the third edition of his well known book on astronomy 
Mr. Hind has added his Astronomical Vocabuiary which originally ap- 
peared in a separate form. There are few alterations in the “ Introduc- 
tion,” but the “ Vocabulary ” has been considerably enlarged and ex- 
tended. The fullest information is given, clearly y and concisel ly, and no 
doubt the book will be most useful. 

An Analysis of the Human Mind. By Ricuarp Pearson. W. Macintosh. 
—Mr. Pearson in this brief treatise undertakes to classify and analyse 
mental action, dividing it into three classes—thinking, feeling or passi: n, 
and retention—and he endeavours to show that his views harmonise with 
the teaching of Scripture. The style is clear and simple. 

Catholic Italy. Part II. By Cuartes Hemans. Florence: Cellini and 
Co. 1862.—Mr. Hemans gives in this second part of his work an 
exhaustive and well-written account of the literature and the monuments 
of Italy and Sicily. The former division of his book is by far the most 
interesting from its bearing on the Italian question. Mr. ‘Hemans gives 
a bright description of the state of Italian poetry and history, and while 
admitting that the greatest writers fiercely attack the Papacy as a 
temporal power, denies that there is any diminution in the religious 
feeling of the people. Mr. Hemans, though a Roman Catholic, is 
thoroughly liberal, and writes rationally on subjects on which he must 
feel deeply. 
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THE MAGAZINE S. 

RASER opens with “a plea for a free discussion of theological 
I difficulties,” in which the writer appears to maintain the propriety 
of clergymen holding any and every form of belief or misbelief without 
being liable to the charge of disregard for their clerical obligations; 
while he shows his special right to display a lofty supe riority to = 
orthodox clergy by talking of Dr. “McCall” and Mr. ‘ ‘Mansel/,” and 
sneers at a well-known and able man, now in his grave, as “a Mr. Jellinger 
Symonds.” “Late Laurels” is advanced three chapters. Mr. A. H. 
Baldwin contributes some fair blank verse on “ Harvest.” A Manchester 
man discusses elaborately the prospects of the manufacturing districts. 
The next paper “takes stock” of the newspaper press in the United 
States. There follows a clever ard interesting account of society, litera- 
ture, and religion in Belgium; then the recreations of a London recluse 
—taking the form of reflections on things in general; Lawrence Blom- 
field in Igeland, No. XI.; a chapter on Madagascar; another exquisite 
translation from Propertius (Book IV., Elegy 3), by Sir E. W. Head; 
“On the Credibility of Old Song History ;” a poem on the Christian 
Martyr’s death; “ Moriens Cano;” “On the Forest Hill;” and an able 


The grandmamma at the rectory is a skilfully ! paper on the Prussian crisis. 
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Macmillan introduces us to an interesting episode in the Indian mutiny 
—the siege of Arrah, and the bravery of Herwald Wake and his little 
garrison—by “a competition Wallah.” Mr. Matthew Arnold describes 
the Toulouse Lyceum, which he is pleased to call a French Eton, and a 
successful private school at Soréze, of which Lacordaire was the direc- 
tor ; his picture of Lacordaire is a very touching one. “ Vincenzo” is 
continued from the forty-first to the forty-fourth chapter. Amongst 
other papers may be noticed a brief dialogue (in parody of Mr. Carlyle’s 
‘‘Elias Americana in Nuce”) between Frederic the Great and “T. C. 
Nigger ”"—of course turning the tables on “'‘T. C.;” an appreciative and 
charmingly-written review of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s “ Angel in the 
House,” and Miss Rossetti’s “Goblin Market,” by the Hon. Mrs. Norton; 
“ My First Glacier Pass;” a pleasant description of “ Golfing ;” and a 
curious account of the Russian Sunday School Movement of 1860—62. 

In the Victoria Magazine, Mr. R. H. Hutton criticises M. Renan’s 
“Vie de Jésus,” somewhat too favourably. Mrs. Oliphant gives us 
Part II. of ‘‘ The Story of a Voice.” Mr. T. A. Trollope continues “ Lin- 
disfarn Chace ;’ Mr. Macdonald gives us four pretty “Songs of the 
Autumn Days;” Mr. Senior allows us an insight into his Journal kept in 
Egypt in 1855 and 1856; and there is a long article on the American 
War by Mr. Edward Dicey. The notices of the literature of the month 
are fairly written and comprehensive enough. 





NOTABILIA. 


\ R.°G. F. WATTS has undertaken to paint a fresco on the north wall of one of 
Bt the new south courts at the South Kensington Museum, in the gallery 
whence we look down into the space occupied by the Loan Collection. 

An exhibition of Scandinavian Pictures, including specimens from the studios 
of nearly fifty artists, is now open in London. 

Mr, Theodor Jensen, the Danish painter, is at present occupied in this 
country painting the portraits of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. 

Mr. Edward Lear, who is one of the few English landscape painters that have 
thoroughly studied and successfully painted the scenery of the Mediterranean, 
is now in London, Among the pictures which may now be seen in his studio 
are ‘‘ The Cedars of Lebanon,” a very fine view of Corfu, Massada on the Dead 
Sea, Beirut, and Turin. There is also a small collection of water-colour 
drawings of the most beautiful scenes in the Seven Islands and in Albania. 

A French painter upon whom the eyes of the discerning are already fixed, 
and who is almost certain to take one of the very highest seats in his profession 
in due course of time, is at present in London. We allude to M. Legros, whose 
‘Ex Voto” excited so much attention at the Parisian Salon of 1861. _ 

There has been published recently an excellent photographic likeness of 
Mulready taken not many months since by Messrs Cundall and Downes. He is 
represented seated in that attitude known to all his friends as characteristic, 
with his knees crossed, his hands in the lap, the chin a little advanced, the eyes 
peering in the manner he had. 

Mr. Delarue has published a pair of engravings, by M. Aug. Ledoux, from 
pictures by M. Hillemacher, representing those familiar incidents in the lives of 
Guttenberg and Watt, which are said to have opened their roads to fame and 
service. In the first, Guttenberg is showing a proof to his copartner, Faust, 
the wealthy merchant, the scene being the work-room of the printer. Behind 
them is the press of colossal dimensions and power enough to pack a bale of 
cotton. Excepting for this little piece of melo-dramatic affectation, the picture 
is considerably above the ordinary art-value of its class, a popular one, and 
may as such be gladly received. The subject from the life of Watt shows him, 
in a manner we are quite certain he would not dream about, preventing, with 
the palms of the tongs, the escape of steam from the spout of his aunt’s tea- 
kettle. ,The aunt and her maid stand behind. The room is more like a German 
one than such as was used in the north country a hundred vears ago. The 
engraving of these pictures by M. Aug. Ledoux is highly satisfactory, for the 
purpose. 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas haa been commissioned by the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education to execute a design for a full length figure of Albert 
Diirer for one of the new courts of the South Kensington Museum, to be 
executed in mosaic by the students of the Female Schools of Art. 

The subject of a monument to Lord Clyde has been taken up by a number of 
influential noblemen and gentlemen. i . 

A monument to Captain Cook, the great navigator, is about to be erected in 
the Sandwich Islands. 

A handsome monumental column has just been erected in the centre of 
Portsmouth, by seamen and marines, to the memory of the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier. yr 

Baron Marochetti’s bronze statue of the Prince Consort, destined for a memo- 
rial at Aberdeen, is ready for casting, and will be inaugurated next month. 

Mr. Marshall Wood, the sculptor, has received a commission from Mr. John 
Crossley, to execute two busts of the Prince and Princess of Wales, in marble 
to commemorate the Royal visit to Halifax. : 

Our Australian cousins—at least those of Melbourne—are preparing to do 
honour to the memory of Shakespeare, The Age, of that city, says: ‘ The clay 
model of a colossal statue of Shakespeare bas been executed by Mr Charles 
Summers. It is proposed to erect the statue, in bronze, in front of the public 
library.” 

Sir Edwin Landseer is reported to have at length completed the model of his 
design for one of the lions to be placed at the base of the Nelson column, in 
Trafalgar-square. ‘he design is said to be as masterly a work as the world 
would expect a lion of his on canvas to be; and a slight variation in treatment 
will enable the artist to adapt this one design to his four pedestals, The com- 
plete statue is not much above the size of a full-grown lion as known in confine- 
ment, and probably it is not a bit larger than a magnificent specimen in the 
natural state. The actual lions of the monument will be considerably larger. 

We understand that at the last meeting of Council of the Royal Horticu]- 
tural Society, Mr J. H. Foley’s work of the “ Boy at the Stream,” was selected 
as the work to be purchased under the arrangement originally made public 
when the sculptors were invited to hold annual exhibitions in the Horticultural 
Gardens, and when the society announced that they would purchase, for at least 
three consecutive years, one or more works of art, to the extent of 500/. each 
year. 

Mr. Wyon, of Regent-street, has nearly completed the medal ordered to be 
struck in commemoration of the entry of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales into the 
city of London on the 7th of March. Mr Wyon took the sittings for his work 
at Osborne under her Majesty's direction. 

The Report of the Examiners for the Art Department of the works sent in 
from the Schools of Art in competition for national medallions states, that the 
namber of works locally rewarded and those sent for national competition is 
ncreased this year on that of the last, which, as the number of schoo!s remains 














the same, shows the advanced instruction afforded to the pupils. These numbers 
are 579 last year, and 651 this year. The examiners notice with satisfaction 
that the execution of the works submitted to them is freer in manner than 
heretofore; more attention is given to breadth and relief, combined with truth 
of detail, and less to the mere executive mode in which those qualities are ren- 
dered and expressed. In one or two schools great advance is noticed in 
studying from the round. Let us add, that the progress thus described is pre~ 
cisely in the right direction, and hope, if itis real and substantial, it may 
indicate a total change in application of the system of instruction pursued in 
the schools of the Department—a system which, if intelligently and not 
slavishly wrought in a merely mechanical spirit of drilled obedience, that 
follows without comprehending, would not fail in good results. So conducted, 
we hope to see the Departmental Schools produce no more of the over-wrought, 
iron-like examples of “ fine lining” in the drawings, of opacity in the paintings, 
aud regimental spirit in the higher branches of design. 

The nave of York Minster has been quite recently, for the first time, lighted 
with gas. 

The works at Shrewsbury Abbey Church are now nearly brought to an end 
These comprise the re-establishment of the structural parts of the edifice, the 
restoration, so to say, of much of its foundation, and strong under-pinning. 
Some centuries ago, the ancient Roman clerestory had been destroyed and the 
roof lowered to the level of the triforium arcade. Lack of funds determined the 
committee not to attempt to replace this clerestory, or restore the transepts 
and part of the choir, as at first proposed. ‘he lighting of the interior has 
been obtained by opening the triforium arcade and fitting it in accordance with 
the character of that part of the structure, and in something like harmony with 
the western and later parts of the building. The gallery that filled up the 
interior tower base, with the cumbrous organ it supported, has been removed, 
and the windows on the side of the town, being of fine proportions, have been 
opened. ‘Thus, the great west window is now displayed, 





The “ Moise” of Rossini, and “‘ Le Dieu et la Bayadére ” of Auber, are to be 
revived at the Grand Opera. 

M. Berlioz’s “‘ Trojans” are expected with some anxiety at the Théatre 
Lyrique. 

M. Auber, whose years have extended far beyond three score and ten, is just 
finishing a new work for the opening of the coming season, It is called ‘La 
Fiancée du Roi de Garbe.” 

Dr Liszt’s transcription of the ‘‘ Spinnerlied ” from Herr Wagner’s “ Flying 
Dutchman ” (Ewer and Co.) cannot be overlooked,for the beauty and art with 
which a happy theme is set forth. 

The Gaztte Musicale asserts that that Dr. Liszt has retired, we suppose for a 
temporary abode only, to a Dominican convent at Rome, where the Pope has 
paid him’a visit, and listened to his fine pianoforte playing. 

Greek drama, illustrated by music, has been made the material of a curious 
entertainment at Munster, in Westphalia. The students at the Academy in 
that place have been performing Sophocles’s ‘‘ King Cidipus” in the original 
language, ‘The choruses were sung to the music of a Herr Be!lerman, of Berlin. 

Mme. Viardot's Ecole Classique du Chant (to be had in London of Messrs. 
Duncan, Davison, and Co.) deserves the attention of musicians, as being a col- 
lection of what, in the judgment of this artist, are the chefs-d'euvre of all the 
great schools. It consists at present of fifty numbers. 

Sig. Rossini is said to have completed a grand choral and orcbestral mass, and 
to have laid the same away into the iron box, from under the lid of which, 
persons say, there will break forth many late and new inventions, when the 
magician himself is gone. Whby wait, and torment every one with expecta- 
tion ? 

‘“ Faust,” in its orchestralized form, has been received with great applause by 
the audience at Mr Mellon’s promenade concerts, The merit of the work are 
of a kind better adapted, perhaps, to this form of setting than those of most 
operas, The worat fault charged against the piece by the few who contest 
the popular judgment in its favour, is that the orchestra dominates the 
voices, 

Herr Litolff’s opera, produced at Baden-Baden—at the time being a busy 
centre of operatic creation—will disappoint those who have expected much from 
it, being feeble in idea and bombastic in style. This does not surprise us, from 
our knowledge of his pianoforte concertos, and his long-drawn and extravagant 
‘‘ Robespierre” overture. M. Benazet lends an ear to the ‘ music of the 
future,” having just given to please its votaries Herr Wagner’s “ Tannhiiaser.” 

Galignani says:—"* It appears certain that Mdile. Titiens will shortly appear 
at the Grand Opera, where she is engaged for a certain number of nights. 
What is much less certain is the report that M. Meyerbeer is coming to Paris 
to witness her debut with a view to the production of his long-talked-of work 
the * Africaine.” Malle. Titiens is to sing in the “* Huguenots,” of which there 
are to be four representations. M. Bagier has detinitively engaged Mdlle. 
Patti both for Paris and Madrid. The salary she receives is not only extrava- 
gant, but is really preposterous—120/. sterling anight.’’ ‘The worth of a 
thing is what it will bring.” 

A most hearty reception was given to Mrs Stirling on Monday evening, at 
the Adelphi, on her return to the stage after an absence of some eighteen months. 
To give éclat to her reappearance, a new comic drama, in two acts, was pro- 
duced, under the punning and not very d propos title of the “‘ Hen and Chickens ; 
or, a Sign of Affection.” 

A young tragic actor, M. Gibeau, seems to be making some sensation in clas- 
sical drama at the Théatre Francais. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick, has been creating a furore at Margate. We are sorry 
to hear that her accomplished husband, Dr. W. B. Parkes, is dangerously ill 
there, 

On Saturday evening last the Princess’s Theatre was opened, for a short 
season, under the management of Mr Walter Montgomery, who appeared on the 
occasion in two characters—S/ylock, in the * Merchant of Venice” and Lavater 
in “Not a Bad Judge.” In the afterpiece he appeared to great advantage, 
his Lavater being extremely effective, and giving glimpses of a vein of comic 
humour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reed brought avery long and successful season to a close on 
Thursday, the 20th ult., with an entertainment both in the morning and 
evening. Accompanied by Mr. Parry, they have immediately commenced a 
short tour through the southern provinces, repeating their entertainment of the 
“ Charming Cottage” and “* Mrs. Roseleaf's Little Evening Party.” 

A Paris letter, in the Salut Public of Lyons, states that the daughter of Count 
Apraxine, the grand-daughter of Count Tatstcheff, formerly Ambassador of 

Russia at Vienna, the adopted daughter of Prince Esterhazy, and wife of Count 
Batthyany, will shortly appear on the stage, first at the small theatre of the 
Rue de la Tour-d’Auvergne, and afterwards at the Théatre Frangais, in the 
“ Misanthrope” and “ Phédre. The countess does not take this step solely 
through an irresistible call; she has been ruined by a judgment, separating her, 
a mensa et thoro, from her husband, Count Batthyany, and she resolves thus to 
employ her talents to earn a living. She has already played abroad, under an 
assumed name, and with great success. 
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The Lyceum closed a fortnight ago, with ‘‘ The Duke’s Motto,” which has had 
aran of 170 nights. The last night the performance was for the benefit of the 
acting manager, Mr Barnett, and the public recognised his many merits, both 
as manager and man, by crowding the theatre to the roof. 

Nine Theatrical stars (of a lesser light) sailed from Liverpool for Richmond 
(the Confederate capital) for an engagement of eighteen months, on Wednesday 
last, the Gomersalls, Mr George Fisher, Miss Belia Vaughan among them. 

The Strand continues to prosper with ‘* The Motto, I’m all there” (played 
forty nights), and * Tarn him out.” Sadler’s Wells opens on Saturday next, 
under the direction of Miss Marriot.—Mrs. Charles Selby opened the New 
Royalty last night (31st ult.) 

The institution of Civil Engineers have just published their list of premiums 
awarded for the session of 1862-3, and of prize-subjects proposed for 1863-4, 

An invention by Mr Nathan Thompson of a method for introducing or ex- 
cluding air from barrels is about to be brought into use, and, although 
extremely simple, is likely, it is said, to prove of great commercial importance 
from advantages it will give to all branches of trade connected with the exporta- 
tion of liquids. 

All lovers of astronomy will be glad to hear that another edition of Admiral 
Smyth’s admirable book, ‘“‘ The Cycle of Celestial Objects,” is in preparation. 
All the stars and nebnlz contained in the Bedford Catalogue are being re-exa- 
mined with a powerful achromatic of 9) inches aperture; and the latter observa- 
tions contained in the ‘Speculum Hartwellianum” will also be embodied. 

The new edition of Mr, Hind’s “ Introduction to Astronomy” will be all the 
more interesting to those who have been looking forward for it, as the time- 
honoured magnitudes and distances of the bodies which compose our system 
aa eee altered to correspond with the recently determined value of the solar 
parallax. 

A curious and rare phenomenon was observed on the 25th of June last by Dr. 
Mohe of Coblentz, in the shape of a completely red rainbow formed by the rays 
of the setting sun. The exterior outline was well defined; but in the interior 
the colour faded away towards the centre. The secondary bow, equally red, 
was observed only at intervals; the two were separated by the dark band 
observed on former occasions. We need scarcely remark that monochromatic 
rainbows are very rare. 

M. Coulvier-Gravier, whose name is so well known in connexion with the 
study of shooting-stars, has communicated the results of his observations of the 
August shower to the French Academy. We give the following abstract of his 
paper, which abstract forms a valuable addendum to our remarks made last 
week on the subject :—It results from the examination of a table added to his 
memoir that, starting from the observations made from the 17th to the 19th of 
July, when the mean number per hour at midnight was 7°3. the numbers 
observed were as follows, taking the mean of the observations :— 

July 26 . 103 
Aug. 4. 20-4 


4 « Sak 
9 

Mean of {i 66:7 
11 


Aug. 13 . 35°3 

The Abbé Moigno, commenting in Les Mondes on the temperature of Paris 
during last month, says that Sunday, the 9th of August, was one of the hottest 
days known for many years. The heat was stifling in the streets, the pavement 
actually burned the feet, and the asphalte almost melted under the direct rays 
of the sun. The leaves of the chesnut-trees in the avenue leading to the 
Observatory looked as if they had been burnt, and in some cases had entirely 
disappeared from the trees. In a garden in the Rue Notre-Dame des Champs, 
though inclosed, but far from the house, the thermometer in the shade, and 
distant from the wall, showed, at 2.30 p.m., 393 degrees centigrade (103 Fah- 
renheit), and at 4.30 p.m. 36 deg. centigrade (96°8 Fahbr.) It has rarely 
happened that the heat of Paris has exceeded 36 deg. centigrade. Since the 
commencement of the present century it has only once reached as high as 
37°2 deg. centigrade, namely, on the 18th of August, 1842. 

So early as Saturday forenoon last, no fewer than 1500 associates had been 
enrolled for the meeting of the British Association, at Newcastle, from Wed- 
nesday, the 26th of August, to Thursday, the 2nd of September. Each associate 
pays 1/.; and it was anticipated that at least 9000 would attend ere the 
meeting closed ; but even before it opened the number was 2087. There are 
some interesting excursions amongst the arrangements, as, to Crag Lough and 
the Roman Wall; to the Duke of Northumberland’s, at Kielder ; to the Allen- 
head lead mines, and the Yorkshire iron mines, at Cleveland ; and to Sunderland 
and its glassworks, manufactories and shipbuilding yards, Wear-bridge, and 
docks, life-boat establishment, &c. Tiere will be an industrial and art exhibi- 
tion and a soiree in the Central Exchange News-rooms, at Newcastle. The 
Newcastle people appear to have made great preparations in the way of putting 
the town in order, by painting and decoration, for the occasion; and the meeting 
opens under much more favourable auspices than were anticipated from the 
season chosen. At the Cambridge meeting, sixty members only were registered, 
instead of 1500 as at Newcastle, four days previous to the time appointed for 
the opening of the congress. On Wednesday, Sir William Armstrong, the pre- 
sident, delivered the inaugural address at the town hall. It was an interesting 
resumé of the scientific results of the year, and was most favourably received. 





The report of Reformatory and Industrial Schools has recently been presented 
by Mr. Sidney Turner, Her Majesty’s Inspector, by which we learn that there 
are 65 Reformatory Schools now in Great Britain, In these are accommodated 
3582 boys and 954 girls, at an average cost per head of about 19/. per annum. 
There is a considerable decrease in the number of offenders under sixteen years 
of age. The general conclusion in regard to the main objects of these institu- 
tions is, that the reformations amount to 75 per cent. The proportion of traced 
relapses is about 10 per cent, but this may be fairly trebled by the number who 
have escaped recognition, or have not been committed within the year. The 
county school at Feltham is principally devoted to the reception of Jads con- 
victed of housebreaking, and who have been frequently in prison ; in short, 
the experienced criminals of the juvenile class. These are wisely not allowed 
to contaminate the mere destitute, vagrant, or disorderly lads, many of whom 
are orphars, or whose parents are in gaol, or have deserted their families. 

A correspondence has taken place between the Bishop of Lincoln and the 
Education Office as to the extent of grants which endowed schools may claim 
for elementary education. From this it appears that where the income of en- 
dowed schools amounts to 30s. per annum for each scholar, no grants will be 
paid by the Government. It does not appear that schools not endowed, whose 
income from fees and subscriptions reaches the above amount, will be excluded 
from the grants made by the Committee of Council. Such a regulation would 
do much to economise educational efforts, and induce caution in starting new 
elementary schools in localities where there is already adequate educational 
accommodation, Wecould point to numerous instances where, owing to the 
whim or caprice of a few individuals to have their own school, a vast 
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and needless expense has been incurred. The cost of the education 
of the poor is, in many such cases, enormous. In one case there is a 
large group of buildings, expensively fitted up with every educational appliance, 
and conducted by a certificated master and a pupil teacher, and this extensive 
establishment has an average attendance of only fifteen boys! The waste of 
money in such a school is the more culpable from the fact of there being another 
national school connected with the adjoining district church, and within a stone’s 
throw of the first. The cost of teaching these fifteen boys, including a fair 
allowance for rent, exceeds two guineas per quarter, a sum equal to the cost of 
the collegiate schools of London. The absurd multiplication of small schools 
has not only Jed to an enormous waste of public money, but also rendered 
education much less efficient and successful in existing schools. The gratitica- 
tion of personal vanity or love of power, by having a school attached to every 
cburch or chapel, however small may be the number of poor children in the 
locality, should not be administered to at the public expense. Probably the 
estimate of 3s. a year may be too low, but there are cogent reasons for with- 
holding grants of public money from all schools in which the cost of education 
averages more than about 2/, per annum. 





The ascent of the Jungfrau, ‘‘ the Queen of the Bernese Alps,” has been made 
by Mrs Stephen Winkworth, an Enylish lady, the first time a lady has made 
the same ascent. 

Last week Signor Quintino Sella, the ex-Minister of Finance; Baron Baracco, 
the Calabrian deputy; Count de St. Robert, formerly an artillery colonel and 
professor of mathematics, and his brother, a captain in the army, ascended the 
highest peak of Monte Viso, which had never before been reached by Italians, 
but which two Englishmen had previously ascended without any scientitic 
object, though at considerable peril. An account of this ascent will shortly be 
published. 

It was noticed some months ago that the monumental stone to the memory 

of the celebrated Daniel De Foe, in Bunhill-fields, was without an inscription. 
The head-stone in question, which was much sunk in the ground, has since been 
raised, repaired, and repainted, with the addition of an epitaph, at the expense 
of Dr. Rogers, of Dalston and Westminster.— Builder. 
“*Another archeological discovery of some interest has been made by Mr. 
Farrer, M.P., in Orkney. Fragments of corroded or oxidised iron armour, and 
of mouldering buman and horse’s bones, have been discovered under sand on the 
Links east of Pierowall, in Westray, leading to the conclusion that they must 
have belonged to a mailed Norse warrior and his horse. There is still a tradition 
in Westray of a battle between the natives and the Norsemen on the spot where 
the remains were found, 

The International Statistical Congress wili meet in Berlin in the coming 
month. The order of the day will closely conform to the resolutions of the last 
congress, and Dr. Engel, the director of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, has 
compiled a report, in which he reviews the proceedings of the former con- 
gresses, and suggests material for discussion. He has also prepared a draught 
of statutes. The last meeting at London was attended by no less than 485 
English members. The order of the day this year will be to a great extent a 
continuation of that of 1860. 

Several gentlemen interested in preserving the memory of John Hampden, 
and among them the Lord Chief Justice Erle, have resolved to erect a monu- 
ment in the field in Stoke Mandeville, in which the levy for ship money 
was made, which led to a contest ending in civil war. The work has been 
entrusted to Mr. W. W. Thomson, of Aylesbury, and consists of a stone 
obelisk, eight feet high, surmounted by a Maltese cross, and bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—" For these lands in Stoke Mandeville John Hampden 
was assessed in twenty shillings ship money, levied by command of the King, 
without authority of law, the 4th of August, 1635, By resisting the claim of 
the King in legal strife he upheld the rights of the people under the law, and 
became entitled to grateful remembrance. His work on earth ended after the 
conflict of Chalgrove Field, the 18th of June, 1643, and he rests in Great 
Hampden Church.” W. E. 1863. 








OBITUARY. 

MHE REV. LORD DE FREYNE, Rector of Grange Sylva, county Kilkenny» 

died in Dublin, on the 22nd ult., in his sixty-fifth year. Hewas the 
second son of the late Arthur French of French Park, county Roscommon, Esq., 
by Margaret Louisa, daughter of Edmond Costello, of Edmondstown, county 
Mayo, Esq., representative of the ancient family of the Lords M‘Costello, 
Barons of Ballyhaunis, and maternally descended trom Francis, twenty-second 
Lord Athenry, Premier Baron of Ireland, whose peerage was conferred by 
Henry the Second, A.p. 1178. Lord De Freyne succeeded his brother, under a 
special remainder, in 1856, and is in turn succeeded in his title and estates by 
his next brother, Captain Charles French, formerly of the 8lst Regt., who is 
married but childless, The heir-presumptive to the Barony of De Freyne is 
Colonel Fitz Stephen French, M.P. for Roscommon. 


THE MARQUIS OF NORMANBY, whose sudden death was recently 
recorded, had, at one time, a certain kind,of reputation among novelists. 
‘** Clarinda,” ‘‘ Mathilda,” “The Contrast,” and “Yes and No,” are the 
names of books which the public half read when they appeared, and have 
now wholly forgotten. They are not likely to be reprinted. Lord Normanby 
was one of the men who are clever boys and nothing more. His mistakes 
began and his credit declined when be undertook to decide questions of foreign 
policy. The first fall was in the affair of the Spanish marriages, and arose from 
his ignorance of French. ** Lord Normanby,” said M. Guizot, ‘‘ is a good fellow, 
but he does not understand our language.” 


SIR F. SLADE, BART., Q.C., died suddenly on Saturday, Aug. 8, at 
Maunsell Grange, his seat in Somersetshire. He had been attending the 
circuit, and only left on the previous evening for Maunsell, with the intention 
of rejoining his brethren of the long robe at Wells on Monday. The deceased 
baronet, who was one of the acknowledged leaders of the Western Circuit, 
was in the 60th year of his age at the time of his decease. He was the eldest 
surviving son of the late gallant General Sir John Slade, Bart., G.C.H., by his 
first wife, a Miss Dawson, of the north of Ireland, and was born in 1803, and 
educated at Winchester and Brasenose College, Oxford, where he took the 
usual degree of B.A. He was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 
1830. He wasa bencher of the Middle Temple, a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Somersetshire, and lieut.-col. of the West Somersetshire 
Yeomanry. Sir Frederick, who unsuccessfully contested Bristol in the Tory 
interest at the last general election, and had announced his intention of coming 
forward to contest one of the divisions of his native county whenever a disso- 
lution took place, was married to a sister of Lord Vaux, of Harrowden. On 
Wednesday an inquest was held on the deceased baronet at Maunsell Grange 
House, North Petherton, before W. W. Monckton, Esq., coroner for West 
Somerset. After hearing the evidence, which showed that apoplexy was 
probably the cause of death, the jury returned a verdict of “ Died by the 
visitation of God.”’ 
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MADAME DE LIGONES (M. de Lamartine’s sister) died a few days since, 
aftera long and painful illness. Madamede Ligones, who was distinguished 
by her unbounded charity, was married to a former sub-prefect under the 
Bourbons. 

THE SOVEREIGN DUKE OF ANHALT-BERNBURG, whose absence 
at the Congress of German Princes at Frankfort has been mentioned, died on 
the 22nd ult., in his fifty-ninth year. By his death the dynasty becomes extinct, 
and the duchy reverts to the elder branch of Anhalt-Dessau, thus reducing the 
number of co-federate German sovereigns to thirty-four. 

MR. MASTERS.—We have to announce the death of Mr. Masters 
the well known publisher of Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. Mr. 
Masters has for many years been intimately connected with the High Church 
party in the Church of England, and has been entrusted with the publication 
of most of tbhe’principal works which have proceeded from that section of the 
Establishment. He was in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 


M. EUGENE DELACROIX.—The arts have sustained an immense logs in 
the death of M. Eugene Delacroix, who succumbed on Thursday morning to an 
affection of the chest, from which he had been suffering for the last two months. 
Ile was 66 years of age. This distinguished artist, ou leaving the Louis Grand 
College, at the age of 18, commenced his career in the studio of Pierre Guerin, 
where he was a fellow-pupil with Guéricault and Ary Scheffer. The first 
picture that he exhibited was ‘‘ Dante and Virgil,” which appeared in the 
Salon of 1822, and at once made him celebrated, although the merits 
of his work were hotly contested. M. Thiers, at that time the fine arts critic 
of the Constitutionnel, stood forward as one of M. Delacroix’s most ardent 
admirers. [le was a contributor to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and on the 
death of Paul Delaroche in 1857 was elected a member of the Lastitute. 

LORD CLYDE.—We regret to state that Lord Clyde died the 14th of August, 
at Chatham. His remains were brought to his house in Berkeley-square. 
This distinguished soldier—the most popular and highly-trusted General in the 
service, known during the Crimean war as Sir Colin Campbell, the leader of the 
Highland Brigade—was born at Glasgow, in poor circumstances, on the 20th of 
October, 1792. He entered the service in May, 1808, joining the 9th Regiment 
of Foot. His commissions are thus dated :—Ensign, 26th May. 1808; Lieute- 
nent, 28th June, 1809; Captain, 9th November, 1813; Major, 22nd November, 
1825 ; Lieutenant-Colone!, 26:h October, 1832; Colonel, 23rd, December, 1842. 
His services during the Russian war were rewarded with promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General and the Grand Crosses of the Bath, the Legion of Honour 
and Sardinian Order of Maurice and St. Lazare. He was, moreover, presented 
with the freedom of the city of London, and made Hon. D.C.L. at Oxford. 
Shortly after his return, Sir Colin was appointed to the office of Inspector- 
General of Infantry, the duties of which he satisfactorily discharged until news 
reached England, in July, 1857, of the death of General Anson in India, while 
proceeding to Delhi to quell the mutiny among the troops. Sir Colin was 
thereupon appoiated to succeed him as commander of our army in that country‘ 
with the local rank of General, dated July 11. His brilliant career in India, 
his relief of Lucknow and rescue of the English prisoners, and the masterly 
movements by which he succeeded in limiting the area of the mutiny, and 
finally quelling it, must be fresh in the general memory. Asa reward of his 
distinguished services he was created Baron Clyde in 1858, and afterwards made 
Knight of the Star of ladia, and a Field-Marshal. 


The REV. DR. RAFFLES died at Liverpool on Tuesday, at an advanced 
age. He for many years held a Jeading position in the religious, literary, and 
scientific circles of that town, and for half a century he occupied the pulpit of 
one of its places of worship. 


MR. J. W. GILBART, whose death is announced, although nearly all his life 
a busy man in practical banking, was the author of a large number of works 
connected with his particular pursuit. Originally, we believe, Manager of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, he became the General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank from its foundation; an institution which, under his 
management, became the largest banking establishment, except the Bank of 
England, in this country. His latest work was, we believe, the ‘ Logic of 
Banking,” which drew forth some amusing remarks from his reviewers, who 
represented the author as illustrating his own relations by the bank associated 
with his name, under the cover of mere illustrations of logical forms, The book, 
indeed, was simply a popular treatise on logic, and had no other connection with 
banking than was furnished by the author's whimsical persistence in making 
his syllogisms comprise ideas chiefly relating to the Lendon and Westminster 
Bank. Among other works by the same industrious writer are: “ A Practical 
Treatise on Banking,” 1827 (many times reprinted in England and America) ; 
“The History and Principles of Banking,” 1834; ‘ Histories of Banking 
in Ireland,” 1836; ** Banking in America,” 1837; ‘ Lectures on the Principles 
of Ancient Commerce,” 1849; “The Elements of Banking,” 1857, &c. Mr. 
Gilbart was also a frequent contributor to periodicals. He had attained an ad- 
vanced age, but had only recently retired from active duty. 


MR. FRANK FOWLER.—The death of Mr. Frank Fowler, a gentle- 
tleman well known as a journalist, an author, and as secretary of the Library 
Company, took place at his residence, Oakley Cottage, Hammersmith, on 
Saturday evening, 22nd August, after a short but very painful illness, brought 
on, there is too much reason to apprehend, by the excessive strain and tension 
of an active intellect. Mr. Fowler, at the time of his death, was but thirty 
years of age. Few men have in so short a term of existence as that allotted to 
Mr. Frank Fowler attained so high a position in the practical business of 
literature, and few men have won so extensive an influence over the hearts and 
sympathies of friends and associates. The deceased was a “literary man” 
while yet in his nonage. At eighteen he was favourably known as the author 
and deliverer of a series of lectures on the ‘‘ American Poets.” Not long after- 
wards he was in the gallery of the House of Commons‘as a member of the corps of 
one of the metropolitan journals. In the hope of finding a wider scope for the 
exercise of his intellectual powers, he left England in 1855 for New South 
Wales, and had not been long in Sydney when he started a magazine entitled 
The Month, and conducted it with great ability. During the general election 
of 1857 he was invited to stand as one of the candidates for the representation 
of Sydney, and he polled nearly 1800 votes. Mr. Fowler, however, did not find 
Australia suited to his taste, and having, moreover, had some tempting pro- 
posals from “home,” he tock a passage in the Loyal Charter, and returned to 
this country in her on the voyage last preceding that on which she encountered 
the terrible catastrophe so well known to our readers. ‘The principal incidents 
in Mr. Fowler's career since that date were those of a journalist; but the last 
enterprise with which his name has been identitied—the promotion and estab- 
lishment of the Library Company—has perhaps rendered his name familiar to 
the whole reading community. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


HISTORY. 


Mankind in Many Ages: an Outline of Universal History. By Toamzen 
L. Von Otpexor. 7s. 6d. Virtue Brothers. —The authoress of 
** Mankind in Many Ages” tells the ancient history of the great 
empires of Asia in four and twenty pages, the history of Greece in 
the same number, the history of Rome in double the quantity, the 
history of the Middle Ages in like space, and the rest of her book she 
devotes to modern history, dating from the discovery of America. 
[t is obvious that this can be no history that is worthy of the name, 
and though any one who cares only for the bare facts may from it 
earn the reputation of being “a well-informed person,” the reader 
who knows what history is will speedily cast it to one side. It would 
be a waste of space to go further into criticism of such a book ; but 
still the authoress must have the praise, which she claims, of good 
intentions. —Standard. 

[We have quoted these lines from the contemporary named ; but 
having since perused the work, we think it fair to state, that, in our 
own opinion, he has misapprehended the object of the book. It is 
not pretended to be a history, but only a manual of history. As the 
former it would undoubtedly fall short, as the latter it has some claim 
to public appreciation.—Ep. C.] 

The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. III. 18s. 
Longmans.—Tbree-fifths of the long route on which Mr. Crowe set 
forth five years ago are now accomplished ; and we may congratulate 
him, that as he achieves half his way his vigour seems refreshed, his 
spirits rise, and his volume takes an airiness and lightness which were 
not so remarkable in the earlier portions. Then, except to antiqua- 
ries, whose sympathies are not to be gained by any historical details 
this side of the medieval ages, his story becomes one in which there 
is more general and human interest. In the first scenes of the great 
historical drama we are as spectators in view of a brilliant but lifeless 
picture. We gaze, pass on, and forget. As the drama_ progresses 


from scenery to personages, we listen, admire more or less, but feel 
small partisanship foreither of the factions filling the stage ; but when 
these introductory scenes and incidents are over, and men more 
familiar and disputes more comprehensible engage the eye, the ear, 
and the intellect, then are we deeply concerned in the all-but-living 
scene, and perhaps forget the author in our enthralment by the 


ON CURRENT LITERATURE 


actors. This is the most creditable portion of a work which promises, 
when completed, to reflect honour on Mr. Crowe, as a painstaking, 
lucid, and impartial historian —Atheneum, 

Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, a.p. 1188 to a.v. 
1274. Translated from the original Latin and Anglo-Norman of the 
** Liber de Antiquis Legibus,” in the possession of the Corporation of 
the City of London: attributed to Arnald Fitz-Thedmar, Alderman 
of London in the Reign of Henry III. 12s.—The French Chronicle 
of London, A.D. 1259 to av, 1343, Translated from the original 
Anglo-Norman of the ‘ Croniques de London,” preserved in the 
Cottonian Coilection in the British Museum. Translated with Notes 
and Illustrations, by Henry Tuomas Ritey, M.A. Triibner and Co. 
—A couple of London Chronicles, embracing the events of a century 
and a half, connected with the laws, politics, manners, and morals of 
London life at an early period, cannot fail to be interesting. The 
expectation with which we opened this volume has riot been disap- 
pointed. It reveals the London of several centuries ago, in a way 
hitherto unknown to the general reader, who may walk through our 
medizval metropolis, in this book, and fancy himself a member of the 
community whose sayings and doings are chronicled.— Athenaeum. 

The Saturday Review observes: —We are glad once more to wel- 
come Mr, Riley in a field which he may fairly be said to have made his 
own. No living antiquary knows so much as he does of the 
archives of the City of London; and it would be creditable to the 
Corporation if they granted him, not only access to their records, 
but some honorary office in their body, and, above all, liberal aid 
in the publication of his translations. 

Sketches of Ancient History, until the Death of Augustus. By JAMES 
Murray. 7s.6d. Day.—These ‘ Sketches,” rightly so named, com- 
prise chapters on the early history of the Jews, of Pheenicia, India, 
China, Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, of the Medes and Persians, of 
Greece and Rome; by far the greater part being devoted to Greece 
and Rome, as was natural. ‘Lhey contain sufficient information, 
drawn from reliable sources, to enable the reader to form a distinct 
notion of what has been ascertained with regard to the above 
nations. The author’s views are marked by sobriety and good sense, 
and expressed in lucid, readable language. Seizing upon the most 
prominent points, he supplies the reader with materials for forming 
an intelligent opinion on the various historical problems still open to 
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discussion. We have noticed one error, which is probably a misprint. 

He says, the Amphictyonic assembly ‘ met half-yearly at Delphi in 

Thermopyle,” instead of alternately at Delphi and Thermopylx.— 

Atheneum. 

The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis. 10s. H.G. Bohn. 
This edition of ** Giraldus Cambrensis,” which forms the new volume 
of Bohn’s antiquarian library, is a kind of joint-stock production, 
different portions of it having been translated by different hands, 
Thus, the versions of the ‘'T'cpography and Conquest of Ireland ” are 
executed by 'T. Forester, Esq., M.A.; while those of the “ Itinerary 
through, and Description of Wales” are from a translation by Sir 
R. C. Hoare, published in 1806 ; and the whole has been revised and 
annotated by T. Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &e. No doubt this 
method of preparing a new edition of an old work saves a consider- 
able amount of both trouble and expense; but it seldom leads to 
satisfactory results. The volume before us does not, in our opinion, 
constitute an exception to the general rule.—Spectator. 

It is pleasant to turn from * Giraldus” made English after the 
fashion which we spoke of some weeks back, to Giraldus’ own 
text as it comes from the hands of Mr, Brewer. And yet we 
cannot turn a page of Mr. Brewer's volumes without a feeling that 
Mr. Brewer was not the man for this yartieular work. In the 
present volume, this feeling comes upon us still more strongly than 
it did in its predecessors. The interest of the pieces is so thoroughly 
personal and local that we wish at every moment for the guidance 
of the scholar who has, as it were, made everything to do with 
Giraldus and St. David’s his own personal property. Mr. Brewer, 
we need not say again, is a thoroughly good scholar, but he has not 
that local interest and local knowledge which are needed for the 
treatment of a thoroughly local subject.—Saturday Review. 

Gonqora: an Historical and Critical Essay on the Times of Philip 
ITI. and IV. of Spain. With Translations. By Epwarp Cuvrton. 
2 vols. Murray.—Archdeacon Churton’s essay upon Gongora, 
with its illustrative translations, forms a delightful monograph upon 
a writer of great interest in literary history. We pointed out at the 
beginning of last year, in the course of several notices of books, the 
general character of the Italian influence on English literature. It 
differed slightly in form, but was hardly less in degree, as an influence 
on Spain and France. In Spain the over-elaborateness of his estilo 
culto, his popularity, and the uncritical habit of isolating each country 
of which the literature is defined, have given to Gongora the place 
assigned quite as erroneously to Marini in Italy and to Lyly in Eng- 
land. That is for Spain Gongorism which is for Italy the stile Ma- 
rinesco, and for England euphuism, A better choice of the subject 
of a monograph than Luis de Gongora could not have been made by 
a Spanish scholar who desired his work to be of value to the English 
student.—Ezaminer. 

The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eustern World: or, thé 
History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media, and Persia, collected and illustrated from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. By Grorae Rawtinson, M.A.. Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford, late Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College. 3 vols. Vol. I. Murray.— The history 
of antiquity,” says Professor Rawlinson, ‘ requires from time to time 
to be rewritten. Historical knowledge continually extends, in part 
fiom the advance of critical science, which teaches us little by little 
the true value of ancient authors, but also, and more especially, from 
the new discoveries which the enterprise of travellers and the patient 
toil of students are continually bringing to light, whereby the stock of 
our information as to the condition of the ancient world receives 
constant augmentation.” ‘This, as recent expositions of Roman and 
Jewish history make sufficiently clear, is true of every nation of the 
old world, but it is especially true of the ancient monarchies that are 
the subject of Professor Rawlinson’s work. The researches of 
Messrs. Botta and Flandin, Layard, Fergusson, Loftus, Cullimore 
and Birch, and, not least, of our author’s brother, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, have heaped together so much fresh knowledge of 
Eastern antiquity that all previous attempts at systematic treatment 
of the subject are quite out of date. There was, therefore, good 
reason for the writing of this new work, framed substantially on the 
model of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s account of the ancient Egyptians. 
— Examiner. 

Incidents of the Maori War, New Zealand, in 1860-61. By Colonel 
Sir James E, Arexanper, Knt., K.C.T.S., F.R.G.S., and R.A.S., 
Author of A Campaign in Caffreland,” “ Explorations in Africa, 
America,” &e. 10s. 6d. Bentley.—Though Sir James Alexander 
has written more than fourteen other works, much practice in 
writing has not led to perfection. Grammatical blunders are to be 
found in ulmost every page of the volume, and some bewilderment is 
occasioned by the occasional contradictory statements that ocenr in 
different places. Sir James Alexander, however, combines with an 
account of his own share in recent events so much interesting 
information about the Maories and their doings, that his book is 
the best authority on a subject well worthy of attention. Of the 
events of the war Sir James Alexander gives a full account.— 
Examiner. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of Charles 

1I., 1664-1665, Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 

Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. Longmans.—As we go 

on with this really valuable series of Calendars, we more and more 

regret that Mrs. Green gives no sort of introduction to each sepa- 














rate volume. A preliminary sketch would serve the purpose of 
such a history, with the special advantage of being written with the 
documents before the author, and with immediate reference to the 
points which they illustrate. We are heartily thankful to Mrs. 
Green for her very useful labours; but we must renew our request 
that she will allow us distinct prefaces to the remaining volumes, of 
which there must be a good many in store.—Saturday Review. 

A History of the Egyptian Revolution. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S. 
2 vols. 24s. Triibner and Co.—An original and capable observer 
of men and things in Turkey and her subject provinces is sure 
of a welcome. Mr. Paton received this from us when, little more 
than a year ago, he published the results of his residence and 
researches in the countries bordering on the Danube and Adriatic. 
He has now made a wide-circuit, and in his present volumes 
approaches the same great subject—the relations of the Ottoman 
Empire to its neighbours and dependencies—from another side. 
His theme is the modern history of Egypt. After sketching with 
some detail, the period from the Arab conquest to the fall of the 
Fatimite dynasty, and passing very brietly over the Mameluke 
period, he gives a minute and very stirring story of the French in- 
vasion; and in the remaining and largest portion of the work, he 
treats of the reign of Mohammed Ali, and the changes, social and 
political, introduced into the country by that great man. The 

special value of the book is that, whilst, as to the last of these 
periods, Mr. Paton speaks from personal knowledge—having been 
diplomatically employed at Cairo in 1839 and the following years, 
and having more recently travelled in Syria and Egypt—he intro- 
duces into the earlier divisions of his narrative a number of extracts 
from native writers, such as Nakoula-el-Turk and Abderrahman 
Gabarty. The proper subject of the book is the Egyptian Revo- 
lution. The second volume is occupied with Mehemet Ali— 
Saturday Review. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. By D. W, NASH. 12s. J. R. Smith. 
—The principal object of Mr. Nash’s book is to rehabilitate the 
theory which would identify the Exodus of the Bible narrative with 
the expulsion or emigration of the Hyksos, and to fix this event as 

in that of Egypt, 

ing of the eighteenth 

445 and 1451 B.c. In 


1er, those of his copyists 





the basis of Jewish history, and a tangible p 
in the reign of Thothmes III, the fifth k 
dynasty of Manetho, between the years 1 
siftine the statements of Manetho—or, ratl 
and abbreviators—on which rests our entire knowledge of that most 
perplexing episode in the Egyptian annals, the d ly ksos period, he 
holds himself to kave found the key of the difficulty in the sug- 
sestion that the statement of the real Manet] 





ho covered, in fact, two 
distinct oceurrences—that two separate people were designated by 
the common name of Hyksos. Totally opposed as his general 
conclusions are to those of the principal writers upon the subject, 
especially to those sanctioned by the great auth rity of Lepsius, he 
is frank enough to confess his expectation ‘‘ that they will be 
received with distrust.” His proofs of learning and industry are 
such, at all events, as to command attention and respect ; and if he 
should not be held to have made good the more positive and theoretic 
part of his design, it will be due rather to the inherent hopelessness 
of the problem than to the measure of skill or perseverance addressed 
to its solution.—Saturday Review. 

History of England During the Reign of George III. By Joux Georce 
Puiturmore. Vol. J. 18s. Virtue Brothers and Co.—lIn this 
openhanded dispensation of obloquy many morsels of truth are no 


doubt seattered, and the author’s main object—to bring out the 


lark shades in the intellect and government of George II.—is 


fully accomplished—at least during the first six years of his reign, 
which is the period included in the present volume. But where 
censure is so indiscriminate all cannot be true ; there must be laches : 
it is difficult, nay, often impossible, to distinguish the false from the 
trustworthy, and thus even the veritable becomes doubtful. There 
are also some palpable errors which excite suspicion and warrant 
distrust. Much good micht have resulted from a temperate expo-= 
sition of George III.’s mistakes, which are not to be palliated by 
his malady, since there was always ‘¢ method in his madness.” But 
the author has missed his aim; and by an indiscreet mdulgence in 
some exaggerations will probably alienate a large amount of public 
opinion, which would have ranged itself at his side if a little more 
moderation had been used in respect of facts in themselves unde- 
niable.— Morning Post. te. 

The Globe sats: “ We are disposed to think Mr. Phillimore 
(judging only from his book) is a warm lover of his country, and that 
he would not suffer a foreigner to say half as much as he says himself 
in disparagement of her without knocking him down—in print, at 
least. Mr. Phillimore writes the history of the first part of 
George III.’s reign in a state of indignation against King, Ministers, 
and people. It is very interesting to read, but it is not a fair and 
impartial history, and in many parts his prejudice makes him mis- 
state facts.” 


A History of England during the Reign of George IIT. By W. Massey, 


M.P. Vol. IV., 1793-1803. 12s. Parker, Son, and Bourn.— 
Mr. Massey’s previous volumes have become pretty well known to 
all students of political history; and this new one is as carefully 
and impartially written as the rest. Mr. Massey is not a brilliant, 
rhetorical writer, but his style is refined and correct ; and though 
he is no partisan, his book is not dull reading. His own political 
opinions do not lead him to mistake or miscolour the facts; his 
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judgment seems always cool, deliberate, and just. Mr. Massey's 
volume is not nearly so easy toread as that of Mr. J. G. Phillimore, 
but it is in all other ways superior. Mr. Massey is cautious and 
generous in his judgments. He does not believe all the popular 
opinions concerning the King, bis ministers, his sons, or the Parlia- 
ment.— Globe. 

Annals of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century. By the Hon. Sir 
Epwarp Cust, D.C.L. Vols. Ifl. and IV., 1810-1815. 10s. 
Murray.—Sir Edward Cust’s book includes, besides the campaigns 
of Napoleon and those in the Peninsula, accounts of the war with 
Nepaul, the capture of Java, and other warlike operations. These, 
however, pale before the interest of the great European struggle. 
Though Sir Edward has not derived his information from any 
hitherto unexplored sources, and presents us with little that is 
new, yet the compilation which he has published is a valuable 
addition to military literature.— Atheneum. 





oo 


BIOGRAPHY. 


George Beattie of Montrose. By A. S. Mr. Cyrus, M.A. 4s. 
Edinburgh: Nimmo.—Thbis volume contains a sketch of the life and 
a selection from the works of a comparatively unknown Scotch poet, 
who flourished in the early part of the present century. The main 
facts of his history may be told in very few words. He was an attorney 
by profession ; he was in the habit of making jokes and writing 
verses; he was warmly attached to a young lady named Gibson ; 
and, being jitted by her, he blew out his brains. Ordinary people 
would probably be of opinion that there is nothing very remarkable 
or very creditable in this story. But_Mr. Mt. Cyrus, who appears 
to be a fellow townsman of Beattie’s, and who is actuated by the 
sentiment of local patriotism to no common degree, thinks quite 
differently on this point. According to him Beattie was, perhaps, 
the most remarkable man that ever lived. He was a poet, ¢ 
humourist, and a man of genius. While, on the one hand, his 
dazzling wit made him “ the life of every company,” so, on the other, 
one of his productions entitled, ‘‘ The Last,” is, ‘* perhaps, the most 
affecting thing that ever was written in any language.”-—Spectator. 

The Examiner says: ‘* The writer, whose life and writings are 
here presented in one handy volume, was born in the parish of St. 
Cyrus, in 1786, and died in 1823. It is likely that no one will be 
found to agree with Mr. Mt. Cyrus as to his eminence as ‘a poet, a 
humourist, and a man of genius ;’ but many will be glad to have an 
account of his singular career, and to know something of the cir- 
cumstances that brought it to such an untimely end.” 

Mes Confidences. Fior d’Aliza. Var A. pE LAMARTINE. Paris. 
—Here is a man who, forty years ago, was a rising poet, who was 
an intimate associate of the best company of the Restoration, who 
then gained the honour of being the first political favourite of a 
great number of his countrymen and countrywomen, who wrote a 
book that shook a dynasty, and whose name, courage, and elo- 
quence fascinated a revolutionary mob, and saved Paris from anarchy. 
All these days of splendour and success are now gone by, and the 
poet and orator has sunk to writing these tedious, trashy recollec- 
tions of his younger days. We are willing to recognise, as we read it, 
that the poor old autobiographer has, so to say, scored a point when 
he has got safely through a piece of description in bis old manner. It 
does something to save his ‘* Confidences ” from being a total blank 
But we cannot say much more for it, or pretend that successes of 
this simple kind really relieve the weariness of reading poetical 
stories because the poetical story-teller finds in them a very easy 
and delightful way of swelling the dimensions of an autobiography. 
—Saturday Review. 

Wilson the Ornithologist: a New Chapter in his Life. (Embodying 
many Letters hitherto Unpublished.) By Avan Park Parton, 
Longmans.—Of the few men who have led this wild life 
of the forest and the lake, Alexander Wilson is the most singular, 
and perbaps the most renowned. A Prince has continued his 
great book on the Birds of America. The citizens of his native 
town, proud of his reputation, and not unwilling to share it, are 
about to erect a public monument in his honour. Mr, Mossman, a 

sculptor of Glasgow, is engaged on a design for this statue, which 

is to represent the naturalist dressed for bis work; a dead bird, 
which he has just shot, in his hand, his gun slung round his 
shoulder, and a sketch-book and parrot at his feet,—a well- 
contrived and very proper model of the great man. Yet the 
person thus honoured by Lucien Bonaparte and by the citizens of 

Paisley was in his day a pedlar, a poet, and a jail-bird, who left 

his native land, with much sorrow of heart, because bis native land 

did not offer him, in return for work, a little water and a little 

meal. In the strange book of man’s individual life there is no 

page more curious than that on which is written this tale of a man 
of genius. About the time when Wordsworth began to write ‘* The 

Excursion,” a poem of which a pedlar is the hero, and the effect of 

pedlarism on the mind and character isa chief subject,—Alexander 

Wilson was making his last journeys about the Scotch lowlands, 

with his pack of songs, ribbons, and what not on his back; and, 

impelled by hunger, was proposing to himself a voyage across the 

great seas into the land of Penn. , 

After an interesting notice of the leading events in the orni- 
thologist’s life, the writer of the article thus concludes: It 
seems highly probable that as his imprisonment at Paisley had 
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driven him across the Atlantic, so his flight from Milestown may 
have been the cause of his surrendering the birch for the gun. 
Soon after this time he began that series of excursions through the 
forests of America on which his great book is based, and which made. 
him one of the most eminent of ornithologists. The rest of his life is 
familiar. How he walked, how he rowed, bow he shot, how he 
etched, and how he wrote, the whole world knows by heart. He ended 
his days, characteristically enough, by a cold which he contracted 
in pursuit of a very rare bird. And now, nearly a hundred years 
after his birth, his native town is about to erect a monument on 
the scene of his first disgrace. It is a very odd story.—Atheneum. 


Victor Hugo, raconté par un Temoin de sa Vie. Bruxelles: 


Lacroix..—This biography of M. Victor Hugo is said to be 
by a witness of his life. Passages in it are evidently from his pen, 
and the greater part of it must have been written at his dictation. 
No other witness of his life except himself can have possibly known 
all that happened to him for the first forty years of his existence. 
But it ought not to be treated as an autobiography. It contains 
none of those revelations which the autobiography of a poet might 
be expected to contain. It does not explain his feelings or record 
the experiences of his inner life. it deals simply with his external 
history, and merely puts together those facts in his career which 
might be naturally interesting to a member of the family of an 
eminent man.— Saturday Review. 


Fasti Eboracenses. Lives of the Archbishops of York. By the Rev. 


W. H.* Dixon, M.A. Edited and Enlarged by the Rev. Jamxs 
Raine, M.A. Vol. I. 15s. Longmans.—The late Canon Dixon 
passed many laborious years in collecting materials for the ‘* Lives of 
the Archbishops of York.” These materials have been arranged, 
applied, and improved by the Secretary of the Surtees Society. He 
has found amongst them the straw wherewith to make bricks, and’ 
the bricks themselves he has reared into the first of two courses of 
a goodly edifice—the foundations of which were dug out and laid 
by the Canon, without whose preliminary work the structure itself 
could not have been built, at least, in the shape and strength which 
distinguish it, to the height which it reaches, in the present volume. 
—Atheneum. 

The Saturday Review says of this book : ** The work of which this. 
volume is an instalment, is by no means well described by its title, 
which seems to indicate little more than a chapter of local Church 
history, set forth in the shape of a few biographies, and therefore a 
work of much inferior interest to such a publication, for example, 
as ** The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” by Dean Hook. 
The design of the ‘* Fasti Eboracenses ” is, however, one of much 
greater breadth. It is meant to possess something of the general 
interest of the ‘* Athenee Oxonienses ”—to give the lives of all who 
have ever held office in the Church of York from its earliest days. 
Those who will read their records in these pages will find them full 
of pleasant antiquarian anecdotes, quaint scraps of medizeval verse, 
and curious gleanings from the by-paths of English history.” 








PHILOSOPHY. 





The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated. By Epwarp Van- 


sitraART Neate, 7s. 6d. Williams and Norgate.—Mystery of 
Being ; or, Are Ultimate Atoms Inhabited Worlds? By Nicnoras 
Opcrers, Author of ‘A Glance at the Universe.” Lon- 
don: Tresidder. Redruth: J. S. Doidge.—We have here two 
specimens of very different value, of a kind of book which aims at 
binding together the various threads of thought in a neat knot, 
by which their close connection sball be entirely secured for the 
future. Such an effort has great fascination for most minds at a 
particular stage of development, and it occupied the brightest dawn 
of intelleetual life in the ancient world, but we confess to a certain 
scepticism as to its value at the present day. Of the two little 
books which have occasioned these remarks, one may be dismissed 
in a very few words, It is an essay, by a Cornish school- 
master, to urge the probability of a “plurality of worlds.” 
The other volume will be opened with much interest by those 
who know the opinion entertained of the author by some best 
qualified to form a judgment upon him. Others may recall the 
close attention with which they listened to his spoken words when, 
many years ago, he addressed an audience brought together by the 
desire to elevate the condition of the working-classes, and may 
hope to come in contact in the work before us with the same 
power, the impression of which they recall so vividly after so long 
an interval, ‘They will find (what they will expect with even more 
certainty) ample indication of a liberal spirit and high tone of 
thought; but we fear the impression which the book will leave is 
that of regret that the subject is not apparently one on which the 
talents of the writer are peculiarly to the purpose.—Reader. 











POLITICS. 


Discourses of Politics. By Turopore Parxer, Minister of the 


Twenty-Eighth Congregational Church in Boston, 6s. Triibner 
and Co.—The publication of Theodore Parker’s ** Discourses of 
Politics,” forming the fourth volume of his collected works, is very 
opportune. It would at any time be curious to see in a small com- 
pass tbe political opinions of such a man, but in the most remarkable 
crisis of American history which hasas yet occurred they have a special 
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interest and value, This volume, however, contains something more 
than the political opinionsof a distinguished American. It isa volume 
of sermons by a man who, whatever might be his faults, was at least 
restrained by no conventional rules in speaking his mind. This, in 
our time and country, gives the book a very peculiar value. A few 
observations may be made on Parker’s literary merits. He was a 
most vigorous writer, and his writings on political subjects, though 
open to the criticisms offered above, are not only powerful and 
courageous, but highly instructive. American speeches and sermons 
are infinitely better than American newspapers or American books. 
An American newspaper is written by a lower class of men than the 
leading papers of this country, and American literature is apt to be 
exotic and feeble. The speeches and lectures in which Americans 
delight, though rather too much in the pamphlet style for English 
tastes, are far better; and the complicated web of American politics 
and history can hardly be understood except by those who will take 
the pains to go through a course of such reading. ‘The present 
volume contains some admirable performances of this kind. There 
are some faults of taste, or what Englishmen would consider such ; 
but, on the whole, it is full of vigorous thought.—Saturday Review. 


SCIENCE. 





Studies in Physiology and Medicine. By the late Ronert James 


Graves, F.R.S. Edited by Dr. Sroxes. 14r. Churchill and 
Sons.—Dr. Graves was a good specimen of the well-bred physician, 
following with ardour the profession which he adopted through love, 
and making scientific and literary pursuits the recreation of his 
learned leisure. The volume comprises thirty-two essays, or studies, 
as the editor calls them, written between 1834 and 1844. They are 
divided, in a somewhat arbitrary manner, into pbysiological and 
miscellaneous essays. The various papers on the ubiquity of life, 
the position and distinctive characters of man, the varieties of race, 
fhe anomalies of organisation, the faculties and instincts, the tempe- 
raments and appetites, would of themselves make a most valuable 
and interesting book to place in the bands of intelligent students. 
They abound in striking illustrations, introduced to give force to 
the argument or indicate the exact bearing of a proposition, not 
lugged in by the head and shoulders for the mere sake of parading 
the extensive knowledge of the author.—Saturday Review. 





NATURAL HISTORY, 


Lectures on Natural History. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq., Author of 


‘* Gleanings in Natural History,” &c. Second edition. 3s. 6d. Booth. 
—Mr. Jesse’s volume consists of a number of very short lectures, 
principally on subjects connected with natural history, delivered at 
various times before the Brighton fishermen, at ay institution called 
the “ Fishermen’s Home.” Mr. Jesse deserves all credit for having 
so freely devoted his time and trouble to so good a cause, but we 
doubt whether he has done wisely in communicating to the public the 
result of his labours. He appears to have taken such pains to lower 
himselt to the comprehension of his hearers that he has descended 
below the level of the most ordinary intelligence, and has produced a 
series of discourses which, though they may bave been listened to 
without impatience, certainly cannot be read either with pleasure or 
profit.— Spectator. 


The Book of the Royal Horticultural Society, 1862-1863. By Axprew 


Murray, Esq., F.L.S. With Illustrations and Photographs. 
Bradbury and Evans.—Mr. Murray confines himself almost ex- 
clusively to the history of the association to which his volume is 
devoted, and the causes which led to the formation of the Society at 
the beginning of this century, when Sir Joseph Banks was still the 
head of scientific circles in the metropolis, Kew Gardens, under Aiton, 
had not yet become a national institution, gardeners were still without 
Loudon’s “ Encyclopedia,” and Lindley’s * Theory of Horticulture,” 
and Wardian cases had not yet been invented. It appears that we 
are indebted for the establishment of the Horticultural Society to Mr. 
John Wedgwood, of Etruria, Staffordshire. Mr. Murray follows the 
society through good fortune and ill fortune, bringing down its his- 
tory to our own day. ‘The book itself’ is a noble specimen of Art; 
the paper, printing, and the numerous illustrations, many of them in 
photography, rendering it an ornament to every drawing-room, emi- 
nently calculated to advance the interests of the association, the 
history, aims, and objects of which it details,.—Atheneum. 








EDUCATION. 


Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, with numerous Correc- 


lions, and with the Addition of several Thousand Words. By the 
Rev. H. J. Topp. 3 vols. 4to. Longmans.—English lexico- 
graphy is, strictly speaking, hardly more than a hundred years old, 
having really begun with Johnson and Ash, in the middle of the 
last century. Johnson's labours have a high value. He was the 
first not only to define the meaning of words, but to illustrate their 
actual use by appropriate quotations from standard writers; and, 
in this respect alone, his work would justly constitute an era in the 
history of English lexicography. His illustrations are full and 
various ; and, being the result of critical insight, as well as of con- 
siderable industry, the work in which they are collected, marks an 











era, not simply in the making of dictionaries, but in the history 
and progress of the language. Mr. Todd bas added an immense 
number of valuable words to Johnson’s collection; but his illus- 
trations of their meaning and value, while often curious and some- 
times useful, are, nevertheless, in the main capricious and unscien- 
tifie.— Reader. 


A New Dictionary of the English Language, combining Explanation with 


Etymology, and Illustrated by Quotations from the best Autho- 
rities. By Cuartes Ricuarpsox, LL.D. 2 vols. Bell 
and Daldy. — Abiidgment of Richardson's New Dictionary. 
Pickering.—Richardson’s Dictionary, while by no means free 
from very serious defects, has rare and peculiar merits, which 
render it, in some important respects, superior to every other 
dictionary that has yet appeared. The real merit of Richardson’s 
work lies in the attention he has bestowed on the roots of words, 
his careful collection of the chief derivate words under their primi- 
tives, and also in his invaluable historical illustrations of their 
meaning. Ina word, the chief merit of his dictionary is to be found 
in the fulness of its literary illustrations ; and in this respect his 
work is a storehouse of most valuable materials to all scientific 
students of our language and lJiterature.—Leader. 


A Dictionary of the English Lanquage, exhibiting the Origin, Ortho- 


graphy, Pronunciation, and Definition of Words. By Noaun 
Wensstern, LL.D. 2 vols. Low and Son.——Abdridgment 
of Webster's Dictionary. Bohn.—In some respects, Webster’s 
American Dictionary is still unsurpassed as a general dictionary 
of the English language. Its admirers contend that, in its combi- 
nation of special excellencies—its comprehensiveness of plan, 
copious vocabulary, fulness of etymological detail, accuracy and 
completeness of definition—it has no rival. Dr. Worcester’s large 
quarto “* Dictionary of the English Language,” recently published, 
is, however, in several particulars still more complete as a work of 
ordinary reference. It need scarcely be added that the execution 
is, in all respects, vastly superior. — Reader. 

Comprehensive Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Josern FE. Worcester, LL.D. Low and Son.—d Universal 
and Critical Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Josep E. Worcester, LL.D. Low and Son.—Dr. Worcester's 
large dictionary is the most useful and complete work of reference, 
in a single volume, we possess. The same author’s smaller, or 
‘‘ Comprehensive Dictionary,” though in reality published earlier, 
is substantially an abridgment, or, perhaps, more accurately, an 
outline or sketch of the larger work, printed for the use of upper 
classes in schools, and those whu may want a handy-book of refer- 
ence without going into the history or etymology of the language. 
Dr. Worcester’s Dictionary includes not only the great majority of 
colloquial, archaic, and provincial words, but all the more prominent, 
technical terms of every art and science. It contains, moreover, 
in a condensed form, the etymology of all important terms, their 
different meanings, illustrations by their history and use, their 
grammatical value, pronunciation, and synonymes.—Jveader. 

The best existing English lexicon.— Athenwum. 

We have never failed to get a right answer from it.—Lza- 
miner. 

There is no work that will compare with it.—Literary Gazette. 

The completest and cheapest English dictionary the world has 
yet seen.— Critic. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, containing the Pronunciation 


Etymology, and Explanation of all_Words_ authorised by Emi- 
nent Writers. By AxexanpeR Rew, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd.—The Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. Edited by P. A. Nurrats, LL.D. 7s. 6d. 
LL.D. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.—Reid’s “ Dictionary 
of the English Language” and Nuttall’s “ Standard Pronouncing 
Dictionary,” while both are thoroughly useful text-books, each has 
merits of its own—Nuttall’s containing a much fuller vocabulary, 
as well as ampler details, both as to the pronunciation and meaning 
of words, and Reid’s being richer in the department of etymology. 
Reid, indeed, excludes all obsolete, colloquial, and technical terms, 
as well as the majority of compounds, and professes to give not the 
primitive and secondary meanings of words, but only their common 
acceptations in ordinary speech and writing. What he professes 
to do, however, is well done.— Reader. 


A New and Comprehensive Dictionary of the English Language 


as Spoken and Written. By Hype CLARKE, D.C.L. ; John 
Weale.—Mr. Hyde Clarke’s ** New and Comprehensive Dictionary 
of the English Language as Spoken and Written,” in its combi- 
nation of various excellencies, in cheapness, portability, and 
fulness of useful matter, far surpasses any other work of the 
kind we are acquainted with. Though low in price, and only a 
pocket-volume in size, it contains upwards of a hundred thousand 
words—nearly double the number, we believe, given in any other 
English dictionary, however voluminous.—- Reader. 


English Composition, Argumentatice and General. By RicHaRD 


Hirer. 4s. 6d. Longmans.—This, the third part of ‘ Pro- 
gressive English Composition,” is a sequel to the two preceding, 
and is based on a similar plan, namely, that of being a “ progressive 
series of practical and interesting lessons and exercises, so con- 
structed that they could not be answered or worked out otherwise 
than by the industrious application of the student's own judgment 
and reflection. — Weekly Dispatch. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Illustrated Universal Gazetteer. Edited by W. F. Aryswortn, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. John Maxwell and Co.—We are sorry that 
we cannot say as much for this ‘* Gazetteer” as the editor says in the 
preface, and the publishers in the prospectus. Indeed, to say all that 
they say would be to pronounce the work absolutely perfect, and this 
it is very far from being. We quite agree with the publishers, that 
‘* it is indispensable that a ‘Gazetteer’ to be really useful, should be 
thoroughly reliable, and the information brought down to the latest 
date,” but surely 1846 is not the latest date to which the details con- 
cerning even small places could be brought. The engravings, upon 
which the publishers lay great stress, as enabling ‘the reader to 
obtain, perhaps for the first time, correct ideas of the aspect of 
places,” are in very truth poor to a degree that is almost inconceiv- 
able. New Orleans, for instance, looks as much like Lambeth and 
as little like itself as possible. Belfast is simply a fancy sketch. The 
reader is expected to get an idea of Leeds from three warehouses, 
bridge, and a church tower. But notwithstanding all these defects, 
the ‘* Gazetteer” supplies a want, and supplies it on the whole tole- 

rably well.—Siandard. 

Of this work the Spectator observes: *‘ As a rule, the information 
in the ‘ Gazetteer’ before us is valuable, and brought closely up to 
date ; and in a long list of references to places of which we had per- 
sonal knowledge we discovered but one seriouserror. The pictures 
are an absurd surplusage—who looks for plates in works like these ?— 
and the scale has been somehow or other muddled ; but it is, never- 
theless, one of the best which have been issued of late years. Add 
forty pages of maps and condensed information such as we have 
suggested, and the man of business, writer, or newspaper reader, 
need have no better reference for the rough facts so often wantéd 
and so often forgotten.” ‘ 

The Wallet-book of the Roman Wail. By the Rev. J. Cottixawoop 
3rucE, LL.D., F.S.A. 5s. Longman.—Although the extent 
and size of our great wall are small indeed compared with that of 
China, it is still the most important monument of the Roman occu- 
pancy of the island we possess, and as such its interest to antiqua- 
rians is paramount. Mr. Bruce's work is an extremely well written 
end compact guide; profusely illustrated, containing maps of the 
different portions of the route, and giving full details concerning 
the most interesting sections of it. No pilgrim to those parts should 
be without it.— Weekly Dispatch. , 

A Guide to all the Watering- Places and Sea-bathing Places in England 
and Wales. Longmans. 

Brighton Almanacks and Railway Guide. Brighton: Grant. 

The Brighton Directory. Brighton: Folthorpe. 

Picture of Brighton. Brighton: Embling and Beal. 

The Watering-Places of England. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 7 

Knight's Tourist's Companion. Nattali‘and Bond. 

(These guide-books are noticed, rather than analysed or criticised. 
They are allowed to have the general merit of correctness, and, at 
the present season, are calculated to be useful to the tourist, health 
and pleasure-seeker.—Ep. C.] 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas. By Sanine Barina Govrp, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 28s. Smith, Elder, and 
Co.—Another book on Iceland may appear superfluous after the 
works of Forbes, Metcalfe, and Symmington. Nor does the present 
author prefer large claims to public attention; for, as he says, his 
object in visiting Iceland was twofold : he proposed to examine scenes 
famous in Saga, and to fill a portfolio with water-colour sketches. 
Nevertheless, he has produced a handsome, finely-illustrated, and 
agreeable volume. Of course he saw Jokuls, and the Geysirs 
(Roarers), the Stroker, and other sights. The author appears to 
possess good qualifications for an explorer; and as we trust he has 
now enjoyed the Sagas to satiety, and wearied himself with his friend 
Brigg’s fun, he will probably be able, on the occasion of another visit 
which he promises to make, to devote special attention to those wild 
physical features and singular natural phenomena which impart to 
{celand its greatest charm.—Athencum. 

_ Of the same work the Spectator observes : “ We readily distinguish 
in these travels three sorts of components, which, like the materials 
of a volcanic soil, are intermingled, but seldom found in intimate 
union, and which we may call the cyclopedic, the Pickwickian, 
and the romantic. We have under the first head historical and 
statistical compilations, more than decently extensive, to form the 
introduction to a ¢wo months’ tour, but not affording to the reader 
any topic of continuous or satisfying interest. We have sketches of 
travelling casualties which are lively and dramatic, but in which the 
natives of Iceland, for the most part, figure less effectively than our 
fellow- passengers from the Arcturus steamer, two of whom remind us 
strongly of Messrs. Tupman and Snodgrass. We have enthusiastic 
accounts of the national biographical sagas, and we bave translations in 
a hybrid language, which are weakly garbled to suit the modern affec- 
tation of graphic particularity, and sometimes further disfigured by a 
slangy, de haut en bas style. The actual achievements of Mr. Baring 

Gould as a tourist may be thought more respectable. He has pene- 

trated further than most of his precursors into the deserts near the 
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north-east coast of the island, and has discovered a magnificent 
waterfall on the Jékullsa. He has made numerous observations on 
the plants and birds of the island, and brought to England a collection 
of manuscript sagas of which he has sent several to the Museum 
library. ‘The landscape sketches (some of them chromatype) with 
which he has illustrated his handsome volume are by no means 
wanting in character and attractiveness.” 

The Examiner remarks: “ Mr. Baring-Gould, apart from the time 
occupied in the journey out and home in the Arcturus, had seven 
or eight weeks of summer travel in Iceland, and the cost of his ex- 
pedition, including outfit and all expenses of conveyance to and 
from his travelling and sketching-ground, besides purchase of those 
articles which travellers in such lands are expected to bring home 
with them, was just a hundred pounds, His main pleasure in Tce- 
land was to make water-colour sketches of its scenes, and to relish 
upon their own ground its sagas; doubtless, also, to reproduce 
them, as he now does, in a good and handsome book. The series 
of pictures from Iceland here given, partly in coloured lithograph, 
partly in woodcut, are the most valuable part of the book; they 
are from the author’s own hand, and, strange as many of them are, 
look true enough to aid the studies even of the geologist. We 
believe that Mr. Baring-Gould is the first rigidly faithful as well as 
expert landscape painter who has been to Iceland and really brought 
the country home with him in his portfolio. For its pictures alone 
the substantial value of this work is very great. The text of the 
book is the work of a solid man laboriously light. Nothing in its 
way could be neater, clearer, or more readable than the ‘ Intro- 
duction,’ which gives a preliminary physical and historical sketch 
of the island.” 


South American Sketches; or, a Visit to Rio Janeiro, the Organ Moun- 
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tains, La Plata, and the Parand. By Tuomas Woopsine Hivcuuirr, 
M.A. 12s. 6d. Longmans.—Wild Scenes in South America; or, 
Life in the Llanos of Venezuela. By Don Ramon Parz. Low 
and Co.—The books here coupled are rich in matter for extract ; 
both of them written by men whose training as well as family con- 
nection gives them a right to speak. Mr. Hinchliff is no stranger to 
the public: as being one of those enterprising Britons (some would 
employ a less mild adjective) who during late summers have tempted 
one another to clamber up and see nothing from the impossible peaks 
and suicidal passes of the Alps, hitherto sacred to the avalanche and 
the lammergeier. Mr. Hinchliff's volume, we should say, is well 
illustrated. Some of Don Ramon’s illustrations, in letter press, in 
the horror of their literal ugliness, outdo that which Mr. Ruskin has 
pointed to as one of the most imaginative pictorial achievements of 
modern art, Turner’s watchful, recumbent monster, in his ‘* Hespe- 
rides” picture. Read about gigantic lizards and crocodiles, and of 
the wild hunt of such reptiles, and we can understand the horror of 
the ferryman who “crossed himself, and muttered the holy invoca- 
tion of ‘ Jesus, Maria, y José,’ fearing for the life, and, above all, 
for the toll of the imprudent traveller.”—Atheneum. 

Guide to the Western Alps. By Joun Batt, late President of the 
Alpine Club. With Maps. 7s. 6d. Longmans.—In looking 
through this volume we have been pleased to find so many par- 
ticulars of peaks and passes which have cost us some years of ob- 
servation to collect for ourselves, and to note how careful the com- 
piler has been to furnish really trustworthy information to his readers, 
We should, perhaps, only differ from him in the degree of practi- 
cability or facility which he assigns to certain passes and ascents, and 
the number of hours which he allots to some difficult or tedious jour- 
neys. Atall events, we should warn the inexperienced tourist not to 
think he ean keep pace with Mr. Ball or his friends. When it is said, 
for example, ‘a good walker can do this in nine hours,” let all deli- 
berate and thoughtful men add another hour or two; and if dinner 
be counted upon at the end of the nine hours, by all means take it 
in your pocket. The maps accompanying these pages are small, but 
far better than many others of the same size, being both distinct and 
apparently accurate. The two panoramic sketches of the mountains 
of Cogne from Mont Emilius, and of the Pennine Alps from the 
Becca di Nona, are useful and pleasing. The entire book is designed 
for use and service, and is, indeed, the only one of its kind and 
plan in our language.—Athenaum. 

Writing of the same work, and of “ Bedeker’s Switzerland” (5s. 6d.) 
(Williams and Norgate) the Examiner says: ** We have carefully 
examined both these publications, and we can safely say that they 
each deserve the fullest commendation. 

And, says the Spectator, Mr. Karl Beedeker, whose guides fo 
travellers are as well known on the Continent as those of Murrez 
are in our own country, is doing his best to introduce his handboc 
to the notice of the British public. We cordially wish him success 
in his attempt. His are the only guides which can for a moment 
be compared with the Albemarle-street series. 

Mining Journey across the Great Andes; with Explorations in the 
Silver Mining District of the Provinces of San Juan and Mendoza, and 
a Journey across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. By Major F. J. 
Ricxarp, F.G.S., &e., &e. 7s.6d. Smith and Elder.—In 1862 Major 
Rickard was appointed Inspector-General of Mines to the Argentine 
Republic, and directed to proceed at once on an exploring tour in the 
newly discovered mining districts of the province of San Juan, on 
the eastern slope of the Andes. In this volume he gives asummary 
of the results of his inspection, as well as a narrative of his journey 
from Valparaiso across the mountains to San Juan, and thence over 
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the Pampas to Buenos Ayres. Major Rickard draws a very glowing 
picture of the opportunity which the San Juan mines offer for the 
favourable investment of capital. The journey across the Andes 
from Valparaiso to San Juan is described at considerable length; but 
Major Rickard is apparently not a very keen observer, since he gives 
us little more than the common-places of mountain travel, and leaves 
us with our belief that mules are generally useful and snow storms 
sometimes dangerous slightly but unnecessarily lengthened. The 
worst part of the book is the ** Journey across the Pampas,” which, 
it is thought worthy of a place on the title-page, is really nothing 
though more than a bare itinerary, interspersed with a few criticisms 
on the inns. And, altogether, we are compelled to say that the 
reader who takes up this volume with the view of enlarging his 
knowledge of the country visited will better attain his object by 
giving Mr. Darwin and Sir Francis Head another reading.—Reader. 

A Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, through Victoria, Tasmania, New 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. By B. A. Hexwoop, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. Longmans.—Being recommended thorough change 
of air, for the benefit of his health, Mr. Heywood took the 
wlvice in its most absolute sense, by paying a visit to the Antipodes. 
His vacation was, indeed, a “long” one, for it lasted from the 12th 
of June, 1861, to the 15th of October, 1862, that is to say, exactly 
sixteen calendar months and three days. It appears that 121 days 
were consumed in the outward and return voyages, so that the author 
was able to give a whole year to the examination of the principal of 
our South Pacific Colonies. A book was, of course, the result of this 
examination ; but, though a good deal of pains appears to have been 
taken to render the information in it correct, the work does not add 
greatly to our previous knowledge of the Australian world; neither 
are its contents of particular interest. What value really attaches to 
Mr, Heywood’s volume will be appreciated rather by the intending 
emigrant than by the general reader; but even this is something 
gained in times when every traveller, be his wandering far or near, 
thinks it advisable to puolish his recollections, however crude his 
ideas, or imperfect his powers of observation. In his great desire for 
accuracy, Mr. Heywood has fallen into an opposite extreme—his 
pages being loaded with statistics derived from every source, as well 
trom works universally accessible as from those which are purely local. 
To this, however, we do not so much object as to information” of 
the kiad conveyed in the following passage. In the * Introductory 
{Historical Sketch” we are told that ‘science received a great impetus 
from Sir Thomas Brisbane ;” and that we may be assured of the fact, 
which no one who knew that distinguished officer’s great acquirements 
will be disposed to doubt, the authority of the ‘* Leisure Hour in 
December, 1862,” is quoted! Mr. Heywood’s style seldom rises above 
the dead level of a statistical report, but he occasionally frees himself 
from technical trammels. The last chapter of Mr. Heywood’s book 
is devoted to the subject of Emigration. It is very brief, and may be 
read with advantage by those who think of becoming settlers,— 
Examiner. 

Il Pellegrino; or, “ Wanderings and Wonderings.” By Captain 
J. W. Craytox. Newby.—Though the great world of London 
was distasteful to the Pilgrim whose ‘* Wanderings and Wonder- 
ings” are here related, he did not travel with jaundiced eyes or a 
soured spirit, but, seeing most things through a pleasant medium, 
wrote genially and merrily, albeit somewhat critically, of all that 
befel him during a tour which extended from London to Naples, 
his route lying through Belgium beside the Rhine, in zig-zag fashion 
across Switzerland, and by way of Lombardy, Venetia, Tuscany, 
the Papal States, and so on to the south of Italy. Such a journey 
offers nothing of novelty in itself, but the oldest things may be 
made to look like new in the hands of a clever manipulator, and 
Captain Clayton’s manner of describing what he saw has, at least, 

he merit of criginality. He who takes up a book for the sole 
purpose of deriving amusement from its pages, will assuredly meet 
with his reward in the lively record of “Il Pellegrino.”— 
Examiner. 

Through Algeria. By the Author of “Life in Tuscany.” 
Bentley.—This work opens with a plea by its authoress in justifica- 
tion of such of her own sex as are independent enough to travel 
without a male companion. It is quite unnecessary on the part of 
one who knows so well how to turn her travelling experience to 
account. Acuteness of observation, a very graphic power of descrip- 
tion, and an extremely agreeable style, are the characteristics of her 
writing, and in the present volume these qualities are fully developed. 


Examiner. 





Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders. By Dr. 


Movar. 16s. Hurst and Blackett.—A twofold object took 
Dr. Mouat to these islands. He was deputed by the Indian 
Government to fix upon a suitable spot for a penal settlement, to 
which the mutinous Sepoys, in particular, might be transported ; 
and secondly, it was proposed to establish a harbour of refuge at 
some point on the coast. As a resumé of all that was previously 
known about the Andamans, this bock will be a welcome addition 
to the circulating library; but from the opportunities which 
Dr. Monat enjoyed, as weil as from the title of his book, one is led 
to expect a more solid and valuable result. The disappointment 
with which many readers will lay down this volume seems to have 
been anticipated by some of the members of the expedition, who 
were loth to quit the islands without carrying their researches 
further. The main object, however, of the mission being accom- 


plished, an imperious sense of duty impelled Dr. Mouat to return 
at once to Calcutta. He cannot plead the same excuse for loading 
his narrative with a wearisome amount of inflated and pretentious 
writing.—Saturday Review. 

Three Years in China. By Lieut.-Col. Fisner, C.B., R.E. 7s. 6d. 
Bentley.—Colonel Fisher's book is strictly what it professes to be 
—a narrative of his private adventures and of the events in which 
he was himself an actor between December 1857, the date of the 
occupation of Canton by the allied English and French forces, and 
the capture of the Takoo Forts in September 1860, after which ill 
health compelled him to leave the army. Though not unfrequently 
trivial details seem to us to be dwelt upon with disproportionate 
minuteness, we are content to pass but a light censure on these 
offences, and willingly admit that the merits of the book greatly 
outweigh its defects. Colonel Fisher always says what he has to 
say in plain straightforward English, and eschews all attempts at 
being funny, or at ‘‘ fine writing.” —Spectator. 

Andrew Deverel: the History of an Adventurer in New Guinea. By 
Cuartes Beacu. 2 vols. 14s. Bentley.—This book is worth 
reading by literary men, principally because it is so different from 
the productions of literary men. ‘The author tells us in his preface 
that he is ‘* an entirely unlearned man, unaccustomed to literature ; 
but he has actually been in all the scenes he describes, and has 
taken part in the adventures.” On the whole, the book, utterly 
inartistic, scrappy, and miscellaneous as it is, is interesting to 
literary men for the naiveté of the original practical Yankee mind 
by which it seems to have been strung together.— Spectator. 

A Yachting Cruise inthe Baltic. By S. R. Graves, Commodore of the 
Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 12s. 6d. Longmans.—This lively book 
is an excellent companion for a quiet hour, and next to the pleasure 
of sailing with the cheerful, observant Commodore of the Royal 
Mersey Yacht Club is that of reading the account of his last sum- 
mer’s cruise.—Ezxaminer. 

FICTION. 

Mistress and Maid. By the Author of “John Halifax.” is. 
Hurst and Blackett.—This tale has achieved such a remarkable 
success, as well in Good Words asin its regular library form, that it 
is no wonder Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have given it a place in 
their standard library. It is to our mind one of the best of Miss 
Muloch’s fictions, and it has met with universal favour at the hands 
of the critics. Its simplicity, combined with its life-like vigour ; its 
thoroughly natural situations, its judicious contrasts, its real-looking 
characters, and the new creations, or rather studies, which it con- 
tains, have united in insuring for it that unqualified reception which 
has, no doubt, satisfied its authoress. It 1s as well calculated to 
instruct the humble as the more exalted, and we see no reason why 





it should not from village lending libraries delight the cottage hearth 
as it has heretofore delighted the boudoir and the parlour.— 
Standard. 

Twice Lost: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Queen Isabel.” 
Virtue Brothers.—“* Twice Lost” is a pleasant, readable, impro- 
bable tale. The personages have all of them a certain look of reality, 
and there is a notion ot likeness which insures the reader’s interest. 
But the story is badly constructed, and is out of proportion; some of 
the incidents are detailed at great length, whilst the points upon 
which the story hinges for the development and final result are given 
in a confused, hurried, slovenly manner. The impression produced is, 
that a long tale bas been cut down to a comparatively short one, and 
that the process has been effected by the mechanical aid of paste and 
scissors, instead of the more laborious method of re-casting. As it 
stands, however, ** ‘Twice Lost” is an entertaining novel; the struggle 

between the high-spirited, generous, half-savage heroine, and her 

specious, handsome, unprincipled, soi-disant father, is exciting ; and 
the sympathy of the reader is cleverly enlisted for the heroine, Lucia, 
from the first moment, although Mr. Langley, the father, is shown 
not as he is, but as he appears to the world, and the reader is only 
cradually allowed to recognise him in his full badness.— Atheneum. 

"icissitudes of a Gentlewoman. 3 vols. 31s. 6 Hurst and Blackett. 

“‘ The Vicissitudes of a Gentléwoman” is a title that promises much, 
but the result is meagre, and throws no light on the conditions of a 
sentlewoman under adverse changes of fortune. The materials, 
thouch sufficient to have been woven into a pleasant novel, become 
hopelessly insipid in the hands of the author.—Athencum. _ 

Altogether Wrong. By the Author of the ‘ World’s Furniture.’ 
3 vols. 31s. 6d, Tinsley Brothers.—We devoutly hope that “‘ sen- 
sation novels” are running themselves to seed. Unless a speedy 
reaction takes place, our fictitious literature will become as effete and 
deathly as the modern school of French novels. ‘ Altogether 
Wrong” might be a burlesque if there were not internal evidence 
that it has been written as a serious bid for public favour. ‘ To hit 
a want” or a wish on the part of the reading public is the guiding 
maxim of a publisher who wishes to prosper and increase his riches ; 
this novel gives curious evidence of the taste of the “* gentle readers” 
for whom it has been provided. Talk of the coarseness of our old 
novelists! Fielding, Smollett, even Aphra Behn herself would have 
hesitated before they represented a married heroine for whom all 
along “the high consideration” of the reader had been bespoken, as 
accepting and reciprocating a declaration of illicit love when within a 
few weeks of her first confinement; neither do we think that the 
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authors of ‘*Tom Jones” and ‘ Roderick Random” would have 
made the bedside of the heroine immediately after the ‘ interesting 
event” the scene of a tender farewell interview. A more repulsive 
story we have seldom read; it marks the decline and fall of the 
** sensation novel.” —Atheneum, 

** This book is,” says the Morning Post, “a clever, severe, wise, 
but decidedly dark picture of what human life may be under un- 
propitious circumstances, and of the laches into which human 
nature may fall when unguided, undisciplined, and unrestrained. 
Its title indicates its plan; every person and every event in the 
story which it narrates is altogether wrong; a warp runs through 
each and all, destructive of symmetry and sequence. The author's 
style is marked rather by strength than by grace ; it is hurried and 
uneven, but decidedly attractive and original. No one would say 
that ‘Altogether Wrong’ is a pleasant book, but few will deny 
that it is a remarkable one.” 

Gabrielle Hastings: a Tale. By A. S. W. WHatchard and Co. 5s. 
—‘*Gabrielle Hastings” would have been a capital story for 
school-girls if it had not been written with a grand purpose, and ser- 
vile reference to the tastes and views of subscribers to the religious 
periodical in which it first appeared. Much of the tale is so good, 
that we sincerely regret we cannot praise it unreservedly. Gabrielle 
is a charming child so long as she is content to be childlike; but 
when she sits out in her career of “ general missionariness,” she be- 
comes a little self-sufficient nuisance. When A. S. W. again takes 
pen in hand, let her avoid sermonising, and give more play to the 
piquant humour which sparkles in the best pages of her present 
volume.— Atheneum, 

After Long Years. By Mrs. Mackenzie Dasten. 2vols, 21s. T. C. 
Newby.—To commence with a marriage is not a common way of 
beginning a novel, but this is a story of married life, not of single 
blessedness. The manner in which the various characters are brought 
out proves that the author has great knowledge of domestic life and 
human dispositions, and that she has a pen capable of pourtraying 
the vivid impressions of her imagination.— Observer. 

Margaret Stourton; or, a Year of Governess Life. 5s. Rivingtons. 
—The authoress of ‘* Margaret Stourton” (for it is not unfair to 
assume that a writer who systematically prints in italics the least im- 
portant words of the least important sentences is a lady) has written 
the feeblest of tales to enforce the important truth, if truth it be, 
that there is no reason why a governess should be less happy than any 
other person. Since her opinion on this point may be said to have 
some slight amount of originality, or at least of novelty, whilst the 
same compliment cannot be paid to any other sentiment expressed or 
character drawn in the course of two hundred and odd wearisome 
pages, it is best to reverse the ordinary course of proceeding, and 
instead of dwelling on the tale, and missing the moral, to dismiss the 
story, and devote our attention to the lesson, The biographer of 
Margaret Stourton obviously argues as follows: Margaret Stourton 
was a governess, Margaret Stourton was happy, therefore, all un- 
happy governesses (cf whom, by the way, one Miss Edge stands as 
the representative), lack Miss Stourton’s virtues or graces. Books 
like ** Margaret Stourton” would never be printed were there not 
numerous tales written to enforce a very different moral, and it is not 
unreasonable to infer that if Miss Edge overstates her case when she 
concludes that ‘every governess, except Miss Stourton, is a 
martyr,” the experience of most ladies engaged in teaching would 
lead them to look with at least as much sympatliy on the complaints 
of Miss Edge as on the exuberant satisfaction of Miss Stourton.— 
Spectator. 

Of this work the Athencum says: ‘This ‘year of governess 
life’ is an entirely exceptional year to the experience of governess 
life in general, and yet it is more calculated to excite discontent 
with that particular station of life than all the dismal and distres- 
sing annals of the school-room we have read, or at least can at 
this moment recollect. The condition of a governess is mentioned 
throughout in an apologetic manner, and it is constantly impressed 
on the reader that Margaret Stourton is ‘no just a common’ 
governess.” 

Philip Lisle: a Novel. By the Author of “ The Two Households.” 
3 vols. 318.6d. Newby.—‘ Philip Lisle” has some good parts in it, 
but, as a whole, it is thin and poor. ‘There is a lack of substantial 
interest. Instead of a plot, the author gives sketches of character 
of persons who do not interest the reader, with the addition of long 
and trivial conversations, which flatten the story and weaken the 
action—A thenceum. 

Veronia. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. Hurst and Blackett.—‘ Veronia” would have 
been an excellent story if it had not been written with a purpose. 
To this purpose, which is the conversion of the heroine and sundry 
others to the Roman Catholic persuasion, the interest of the tale is 
sacrificed. There is the indication of a capital plot, but the details 
are effaced and made almost obscure by the space devoted to the 
long conversations intended to show the reader the unsatisfactory 
condition in which those who are not Catholics live. The tale is, 
however, written in a spirit of charity which some Protestant tale- 
writers might indulge greatly to their own advantage and their 
readers’ comfort. ‘ Veronia” is a good tale spoiled, from being 
talked instead of acted.— Atheneum. 

Of this work the Morning Post says: ‘‘ The novel, in many of its 
parts, exhibits no mean powers of conception and expression, and 
its plot, in respect to the combinations. of its persons and the 


Ralph; or, St. Sepulchre’s and St. Stephen's. 


mystery attached to the chief characters, is not below the average, 
There are many isolated passages and chapters in the work possess- 
ing great merit ; but the author is not well practised in that skilful 
and natural juncture of the parts of a narrative, and their relevant 
adaptation to each other and to a common purpose, which give so 
much charm to the masterpieces of fiction.” 


Romola. By Georce Exsot, Author of ‘ Adam Bede,” ‘ The Mill 


on the Floss,” ‘Silas Marner,” and ‘* Scenes of Clerical Life.” 
7s. 6d. Smith, Elder, and Co.—As this majestic work has pro- 
ceeded month after month in the Cornhill Magazine, it has im- 
pressed all its readers with its grandeur, its learning, and the ver- 
satility of the writer’s power, who bas turned from her portraitures 
of English life to produce a historical study of medieval Italy, and 
has done it with the same ease and dignity which marked her treat- 
ment of her former themes. “ Romola” is the ideal of a fine 
womanly nature, which, having gone through the phases of 


exalted enthusiasm and poetical belief, emerges into that of 


settled rational conviction, and steady, hope-illumined duty. 
The author has depicted with extraordinary power the strife 
of the soul, forced from its attitude of aspiration after know- 
ledge and beatitude to that of submission, obedience, and the daily 
performance of plain and patent duties. The purely historical 
portion of this work is of great value and beauty, and the reader 
will not fail to admire the pictorial power displayed by the writer 
in her description of the triumphal entry of Charles VIII. of 
France into the city of Florence.—Morning Post. 


The Ring of Amasis. From the Papers of a German Vhysician. 


Edited by Owen Merepitn. 21s. Chapman and Hall.— The 
Ring of Amasis” has a certain sort of resemblance to Sir E. Lytton’s 
‘Strange Story,” for itis based upon supernatural incidents, and is 
more or less garnished with sometbing in the nature of metaphysics. 
Upon the whole, the tale is not a very bad one, though it is the 
sort of story which justifies its author in interposing two aliases 
between himself and his performance. It is very natural that a 
man who writes such things should like to call himself Owen 
Meredith, and to put a sham German doctor between his pseudonym 
and his novel. He might have put himself still further from it by 
leaving it unwritten. This is, after all, the criticism which most 
novels suggest, and “The Ring of Amasis ” is open to it like many 
of its betters. —Saturday Review. 


The Poet's Children. By Mary Howrrt. 2s. 6d. Bennett.—Here is 


a charming story about the pigeons in the poet’s pigeon-cot. The 
conversations among the different inmates, the sketches of cha- 
racter, and their characteristic opinions are capital. ‘' The Poets 
Children” is an excellent gift-book, and we recommend it to all 
who have nephews and nieces and god-children; it is sure to be 
popular among the juvenile critics —Atheneum. 


A Disputed Inheritance: a Tale of a Cornish Family. By Tuomas 


Hoop. 10s.6d. Low and Co.—There is a great deal that is very 
clever in this story: witty turns of phrase, which remind us of the 
elder Thomas Hood; but the tale itself is wild, unequal, and im- 
perfectly wrought out. ‘The style is superior to the matter.— 
Atheneum. 


The Fair Penitent: a Tale of the Confessional. In Two Epochs, 


Elliot.—Let England's luxurious aristocracy and vicious priest- 
hood beware. The author of ‘The Fair Penitent” has his eye 
on them, is familiar with their hateful lives and odious intentions, and 
is resolved to hold them up to merited scorn. Peers must cease to 
grind the suffering poor; High Church clergymen will no longer be 
permitted to carry on intrigues with ladies of quality. Once again 
the satirist is abroad, studying the manners of ‘the indolent walnut- 
crushers cf the West End,” and shooting Folly as she flies in ‘* Bel- 
grave-square, where the aristocracy dwell in blissful laziness on week- 
days, and from whence they emerge to the fashionable churches on 
Sundays, wending their way to heaven on oiled springs and well- 
stuffed cushions.” The book, ridiculous though it is in places, will on 
the whole be found very dull, notwithstanding its wicked clergymen 
and frail beauties, its suicides and seductions. Even the Reverend 
Oily Tongue, who was always bent on defiling the “ virginal 
innocence ” of his fair adorers, ceases to amuse after a few chapters. 
—Atheneum, 

3y Artuur ARNoLpD. 
2is. Tinsley Brothers.—The plot is, on the whole, absurd, 
though constructed very much after the style of Mr. Dickens, Ralph, 
the hero, finds himself at a very early age living in Drury-lane, with 
every reason to suppose that his mother is Mrs. Dixon, a squalid 
charwoman, and that he had seen his father hung at the Old Bailey. 
Mrs. Dixon ‘ does for” the offices of a low attorney —a weak com- 
pound of Jaggers and Ralph Nickleby, whose clerk, Mr. Nottage, is 
a weak compound of Dr. Dick and Newman Noggs. Mr. Nottage 
takes a fancy to Ralph, and procures him a situation as amanuensis 
to an old country clergyman engaged in compiling a dictionary. Of 
course Ralph waxes high in favour with everybody with whom he is 
brought into contact; and upon the death of the old clergyman, who 
has left him all his property—amounting to less than nothing after 
the payment of the testator’s debts—he is made private secretary to a 
Mr. Baxter, member of Parliament, and father to Julia, with whom 
Ralph falls violently in love. All this time Ralph has been profoundly 
miserable in the consciousness of his ignominious origin, and now sus- 
pecting that his new patron has discovered the secret, he runs away 
—“‘anywhere, anywhere out of the little world in which he was known; 
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for he felt as though the stamp of Cain was upon his forehead, and 
that the sins of his father had descended in an avalanche of agony 
upon his unoffending son.” But the hardened novel reader is not to 
be caught by chaff like this, and is well aware that Ralph is not really 
the son of the defunct convict, for, if so, he could never marry Julia 
Baxter, as the author has most obviously pre-ordained. Accordingly, 
a brooch turns up about the middle of the first volume; and from this 
point down to the end of the second, the great object of the author 
is to bring this brooch, Ralph, and a mysterious old gentleman, all 
into the same room together. ‘This is at length satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and Ralph proves to be the son of the old gentleman, who 
is of ancient lineage and enormous possessions. The happiness at 
the end of the book is enormous.—Saturday Review. 

The story of ‘* Ralph” is an excellent illustration of the right 
theory regarding the various influences which go to the formation of 
character. In his progress from St. Sepulchre’s to St. Stephen’s, 
Ralph meets with no very spirit-stirring adventures, nor does Mr. 
Arnold minister to that morbid appetite for sensational scenes 
which has become the fashionable vice in literature and the drama. 
The story is told in a simple and natural style. This is, we believe, 
Mr. Arnold's first novel, but he is a writer who is evidently familiar 
with the Parliamentary and club gossip of the day.—St. James's 
Chronicle. 








POETRY, 


Modern Italy: a Poem. By Tuomas Swany. 1s. 6d. Simpkin, Mar- 


shall, and Co.—After Byron and Rogers, Mr. Swann is courageous 
to have tried to sing on the old noble theme. But Mr. Swann’s 
poem does not justify his daring; it does not get, when at its 
best, beyond a third-class prize poem.— Atheneum. 


Sea Songs and Ballads. By Dispin and Oruers. 3s. Bell and 


Daldy.—Dibdin embraces his subject heartily, and grips, so far as 
his reach goes, with the real smack of a sailor’s salute. He is true 
to certain qualities of the English nature, which lie, with their 
mineral strength, at the heart of all who are worthy of wearing the 
English name, —that superior sense of being English whick alone 
has often served to grapple us together, rich and poor, as with 
hooks of steel, and served us nobly when peer and peasant have 
gaily galloped the death-gaps, horse to horse, or swept up to the 
deadly breach shouider to shoulder, and on many a hard-fought 
field lain down side by side in a peerless brotherhood after turning 
the tide of battle,—that singleness of purpose which puts the 
whole heart into the act—that union of gentleness and strength 
which produces our favourite heroes, the darlings of the national 


heart, who solve Samson’s riddle for us, and show the honey of 


sweetness hidden in the lion of their strength, as in Nelson’s noble 
and tender type—he who struck such a blow as left our country 
without a rival on all the seas, then, like a noble boy going to bed, 
said, ** Kiss me, Hardy,” and fell asleep. Dibdin’s sailor has a 
tender heart underneath the coarse, rough strength of bis character ; 
a spring of fresh water welling, and sweetening the great salt ocean 
of his brute force. In his foretop moralising mood he considers, 
after ail, that piping your eye and a wet pocket-handkerchief are 
about the best things to bring you into port at last; although his 
mode of soothing his sweetheart at parting is anything but comfort- 
ingly sequential.— Atheneum. 

The Spectator says: * This collection is so good, so well assorted, 
and so cheap, that we can honestly advise every lover of sea songs 
and ballads to get a copy of it. It forms part of a beautiful little 
series of works published by Bell and Daldy, in clear type, and at 
a price that seems surprisingly low, even in the present day. We 
do not know handier or better books than these, either for use 
while travelling or in the library. 





The Battle Won: an Epic Poem. By a Cartuustan. Riving- 


tons.—It would have been well if the Carthusian had pretixed to 
his poem a summary of its contents, by way of arguments of its 
successive books ; for no mortal man will read the poem through. 
After having read a portion of the beginning, we have had to perform 
the rest of our critical duty by swooping down upon the rest here 
and there at intervals. The result is that we have found the work 
to be a kind of diluted metrical version, in twelve books, of the 
Old Testament history of the Israelites, from Abraham downwards, 
connected with the Gospel history, from the Nativity to the Ascen- 
sion. But why such a metrical dilution of the Biblical narrative, 
with a few reflections, and similes, and tags of common theology 
interspersed, should be called an epic, we cannot understand.— 
Reader. 


Oscar ; and Autumnal Gleanings. By J. H. R. Baytey. 


Pitman.—Fools, says Goethe, are the worst kind of thieves ; they rob 

us of time and temper. But why should we permit the fool to rob 

us of our good temper? This poem, “Oscar,” shews us that the 

writer’s chief humour is for a tyrant. He can “ play Ercles rarely, 

or a part to tear a cat in.” The whole of the verses form a singular 

compound of unmeaning blasphemy, bagman smartness, and 
3rummagem ” sublimity. —Athencum. 

The Dispatch says: ‘* The poem of ‘ Oscar’ is, the title-page 
informs us, in four cantos, but two only are given in this volume, 
the remainder being reserved for a second edition. Under these 
circumstances we must be excused if we reserve our critical judg- 
ment till we are permitted to see the poem as a whole. The poem 











is in the Spenserian stanza, and the author's liberal opinions find 
full scope in it. * Autumnal Gleanings’ consist of a great number 
of miscellaneous poems.” 


Robert Browning’s Poems, Tragedies, and other Plays. Chap- 


man and Hall.—These ‘* Tragedies and other Plays” will live in 
the remembrance of all who study dramatic compositions, not as 
the recreation of an idle hour, but as ranking among the purest and 
noblest creations of the human mind. To this fit but few audience 
they need not our recommendation; for they have already taken 
their place among the volumes that have in them the promise of 
long,'at least, if not perpetual, life. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, Originally edited by Joun Krrro, 


D.D. Third Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. Edited by 
W. L. Arexanper, D.D. Vol. I. Edinburgh: Black.—About 
twenty years ago the present work appeared under the direction 
of one who united a large stock of Biblical knowledge to inde- 
fatigable industry. A second edition was required, even before the 
death of Kitto, though it did not appear till he had sunk under his 
weight of work. That second edition was done in a bungling, 
unscholarly way by an incompetent hand. The present work is not 
fettered by a necessary retention of the old plates, but has started 
independently, under the auspices of an editor who may retain or 
reject the old articles as he pleases. The work ig creditable to 
the editor and his coadjutors. It contains a great amount of know- 
ledge brought together from many quarters and elaborated by 
numerous writers.— Atheneum. 


Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays written in the Country. By 


AvexanpeR Situ. 3s. 6d. Strahan and Co.—This book of 
essays is supposed to be written in the village of Dreamthorp, by a 
quiet old gentleman, who looks out of his dreamy, country life with 
keen, eager, noticing eyes. Far away from the great world it lies, 
with its grey houses, and mossy roofs, and murmuring hives, ‘* em- 
bosomed in emerald, with a blue film of smoke over all.” Summer, 
with her daisies, runs up to its feet, and, with her merry larks, sings 
overhead. No railway reaches the place ; only a canal finds its way, 
with its one vein of life, from the great heart of life beating far 
away. Here the old gentleman meditates and writes his essays in a 
button-holding attitude of mind, and quiet, confidential tone of 
manner. Readers about to escape from the crowd that is not com- 
pany, and the talk that is only atinkling eymbal, to get a little outlet 
for the vagabond spirit, far away from the smoke and dust and turmoil 
of city life, will find in this book a capital pocket-companion to carry 
with them into the many quiet Dreamthorps of our native land, the 
shy and shady nooks of woodland and green lane, or the open spaces 
of ripe brown sand and breezy, blue sea; a book to be read in a 
spirit of lazy leisure to the sound of babbling brook and whispering 
wood, and long, drowsy wash of the cool summer wave. It is 
exquisitely printed, handy, handsome, and cheap.—Atheneum. 


The Boy's Own Volume. 5s. S. O. Beeton.—This handsome book is 


the first half-yearly volume of Mr. beeton’s admirable Boy’s Own 
Magazine, which at sixpence a month is in its way an unequalled 
periodical for boys. ‘The tales are capital, stirring without sensa- 
tionalism ; the occasional papers are one and all written ably, and not 
above, though not down to, the comprehension of average boys; the 
poetry might put to shame the efforts of the bards of many more 
pretentious magazines, and the illustrations are profuse and uncom- 
monly well executed. For a birthday present this Midsummer 
volume is almost unequalled.— Standard. 

The Saturday Review observes: ‘* ‘The Correspondence of Goethe 
and the Grand Duke Karl-August of Weimar is undoubtedly an 
important publication, on account of the celebrity of one, at least, 
of those whose letters it contains. But it will be felt to be a dis- 
appointing book, There is nothing that one would not naturally 
expect to be there; but there is a great deal that is not there 
which would be found in any other correspondence between two 
educated Germans during the eventful period which it covers. The 
first part of it is comparatively interesting. 


Life, Law, and Literature: Essays on Various Subjects. By W. G. T. 


Barrer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 5s. Bell and Daldy.—Mr. 
Barter, we regret to say, does not rise above the flattest level of 
thought. He beats his drum loudly, but we can never mistake that 
sound for the melody of the flute. The first essay on ancient and 
modern poetry, is a very fair sample of the others. It is words with- 
out thought. Mr. Barter is entitled to the distinction, such as it is, 
of saying nothing in as grandiloquent and solemn a manner as any 
writer of the day. The first sentence, for instance, has a truly im- 
posing look—it is a large package, but consists of nothing but string 
and paper : ‘* If we consider the occupations of the bulk of mankind 
in their waking moments, they may be conveniently divided into what 
men must do, what they ought to do, and what, falling under neither 
of these heads, may be designated as what they may do.” Mr. Barter 
thought so well of this idea that he repeated it in his eighth essay, 
evidently with satisfaction and applause. His essays are full of these 
bladders—they look solid, but if we prick them nothing more valu- 
able than sawdust runs out.— Spectator. 


Rayons et Reflets. Par Le Cuevatrer pe Cuaterats. Rolandi. 


—An indefatigable littérateur, Le Chevalier de Chatelain, has 
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here put forth a bulky volume of translations in French of English 
verse, testifying not only to his industry, but to great command over 
the resources of his language, though at the same time we fear it will 
convey to his countrymen an erroneous as well as inadequate idea of 
our poetic strength. Thus, names unknown to fame appear in mul- 
titudes, but that of Shelley is omitted ; and whilst seven samples are 
given of Longfellow, we find but one of Shakespeare—the latter 
portion of the song in ‘t Love’s Labour’s Lost,” on winter, the ren- 
dering of which, if easy, is also very free.— Dispatch. 

The Ocean, the River, and the Shore. Part 1—Navigation. 
J. W. Wittcock, Q.C., and A. Winxcocx, M.A., Barrister. 9s. 
Routledge.—This is certainly a bold book. ‘The object of the 
authors is to show what is law, rather than what has been enunciated 
and accepted as law.” In three volumes, to be hereafter published, 
the world will be enlightened about the rights of fishing, the use of 
waters, and the management of the shore and subaqueous land. Of 
this first instalment one-third contains an introductory sketch of the 
progress of navigation among all people and from the earliest times, 
while the remainder comprises an exposition of “the rights and reci- 
procal duties of those who traverse the waters, the rights and duties 
of the mariner and his ship.” A really good work on such a theme, 
concise and popular, would be a great boon to the thousands who 
ought to be informed about these matters, but who have not time or 
talent to study them for themselves in law-books and the records of 
Admiralty Courts, and an indifferent book is, without doubt, better 
than nothing. The authors of this volume, however, show so much 
knowledge of their subject, that the party spirit in which it is dis- 
cussed is especially to be regretted. There are separate chapters on 
wreck and salvage, the slave trade, smuggling, and the laws of war, 
as far as they have to do with navigation; the several positions of 
actual belligerents, allies, confederates, or neutrals being more or 
less fully discussed. With a curious mixture of matter-of-fact state- 
ments and fanciful embellishments the reader is conducted through 
the entire course of naval warfare, and instructed in all subordinate 
questions of interest.—Ezaminer. é 

Mines of South Australia. By J. B. Austin. 24s. Ade- 
laide: Platts. London: Longmans.—The promise of this work is 
good, but we do not find the result satisfactory. Mr. Austin is evi- 
dently one of the numerous class of men to whom ‘a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing.” He informs us that he has “ for some 
years taken a great interest in mineralogy,” which has not, if we are 
to judge by his book, advanced him to any acquaintance with the 
science of minerals.— Atheneum. 

By Crartes Spencer Marca Puiruirrs. 12s. 
Murray.—Mr, Phillipps is one of the most discursive of writers; and, 
as he gets over his ground quickly, the number of subjects which he 
manages to have his say about in a volume of moderate compass, is 
surprising. He examines not only that portion of jurisprudence 
which bas to do with private individuals, but also that which deals 
with the public government of States and with the international re- 
lations of different States. His discussion of public municipal law 
enables him to rush rapidly through most topics of current politics, 
We have the Confederate secesssion, the Mexican war, the late 
Italian war, the downfall of the Neapolitan Bourbons, the faults of 
the electoral law under Louis Philippe, anecdotes of Sir Walter 
Scott’s political sentiments, the weakness of universal suffrage, and 
a disquisition on the income tax, all heaped together in a few pages. 
The consequence of this rapid introduction of all kinds of topics, in 
order to have the pleasure of blurting out something fiery or comic 
about them, may be judged by what Mr. Phillipps has to say about 
the income tax.— Saturday Revicw. 

History of Christian Names. By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Red- 
clyfle.” 2 vols. 2ls. Parker, Son, and Bourn.—There is but 
one fault in this work, that it is an Encyclopedia in place of being 
a History. A thousand pages on Christian names may fairly be 
described 2s a tax upon the mental energies of the public, as they 
must have been on those of the writer. If the intention of the 
latter was to furnish a book for reference, the success is full and 
merited; but ifthe design was to accomplish a work of mingled 
amusement and instruction by light reading, the success is not so 
complete. There was wisdom in the remark of the author who 
said, in his preface, that his book should have been less in quantity 
if he had only had time to make it so. The industry of the com- 
piler of the present work is equalled by the ability with which the 
industry is applied. The subject itself is here nearly exhausted. 
No object, country, circumstance, or whim from which Christian 
names have been derived is here omitted ; and if the work has con- 
sequently extended to above a thousand pages, thousands of volumes 
in many languages must have been culled from, and after all we 
might perbaps be surprised that such abundance of materials could 
be compressed into two such volumes as these.—Athenceum. 

The Examiner says: ‘“ Asa first contribution in the least degree 
approaching to completeness, to a very intricate study, this work is 
much to be commended. The chief fault to be found with tbis 
‘ History of Christian Names’ lies in its classification. Miss Yonge 
says that she first intended treating her names alphabetically ; but, 
seeing that this ‘utterly destroyed all their interest and connection,’ 
she decided upon arranging them according to the languages in 
which they are supposed to have begun. Hence, after a very com- 
prehensive glossary of a hundred and thirty pages, serving also as 
an index to the body of the work, we have nearly a thousand other 
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pages giving successive accounts of Hebrew, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic nomenclature, with a concluding 
chapter on the newly-made names of modern Europe. Had each 
nation or race adopted its own set of names, and neither copied 
from or given to the others, this classification might have been the 
most correct.” 


Heraldic Visitation of the Northern Counties in 1520, by Thomas 


Tonge, Norroy King of Arms, &c. Edited by W. H. D. Loyestarrr, 
F.S.A. Durham: Published for the Surtees Society, by Frances 
Le Keux. London: Whittaker and Co.—The Heraldic Visitation 
of a country is not likely to be, on the whole, a very exciting docu- 
ment out of that county. It is of course pleasant to those who find 
in it their own forefathers or the forefathers of their neighbours, and 
ever and anon, among the mass of undistinguished names, there 
crops out one of real historic interest. In the Northern counties, in- 
deed, names to which we attach an idea, turn up more commonly than 
in other parts of the kingdom. This is due, more than to any other 
cause, to the border poems of Sir Walter Scott. It would of course 
have been impossible for Scott himself to find so much to say about 
the worthies of those counties which bad not the good or bad luck to 
be the scene of constant warfare; but it is certain that, without bis 
help, a good many names which we now know very well, would not 
have got beyond the County History. We have looked through 
the volume, as it is well to look through every collection of names, 
somewhat with the eyes of Miss Yonge, to see what light it might 
throw on the history either of surnames or of Christian names. On 
the whole, the gentlemen of the Northern counties in 1530 retained 
the old style of mediwval nomenclature. The Christian names are 
almost always confined to the small list with which our forefathers 
seemed to have been satisfied. We do not think there is a single 
double name, and not above one or two instances of the fanciful 
style of name which came in not very mach later, sometimes in the 
form of unusual Scripture names, sometimes in that of surnames used 
as Christian names.—Saturday Review. 


The Varieties of Dogs, as they are found in Old Sculptures, Pictures, 


Engravings, and Books. By Pu. Cuartrs Berseav. 10s. 6d. 
Dulau and Co.—M. Berjeau has started a topic of great novelty 
and interest in the little volume now before us. He has brought 
together in fifty-two plates about two hundred illustrations of dogs, 
borrowed from antique sculpture, medizval paintings, and early 
woollcuts and engravings, with the view of ‘*showing how long 
many of the numerous breeds now existing have been known.” 
This is not very clearly expressed; for we presume that no new 
breed of dogs has been invented among us, though several old ones 
may have disappeared. M. Berjeau means, we suppose, to Inves- 
tigate how far the characteristics of favourite varieties of dogs 
have been observed and pourtrayed in ancient and medizval arte 
Perhaps, too, a work like this might serve to show whether the 
existing breeds have come down to us pure and unmixed, or 
whether they have been modified to any considerable extent by 
crossing. Of the breeds of dogs which find no representatives in 
his plates, we may mention the turnspit, the pug, the colley, the 
Danish carriage-dog, the true deerhound, the Skye terrier, and the 
Esquimaux or Pomeranian. Perhaps, in a professedly archxological 
book, we have no right to grumble at a preponderance of rude and 
inartistic engravings. But we earnestly recommend the ingenious 
compiler to use more discrimination in his selection. A really 
conscientious endeavour to draw a dog from the life, by a medieval 
illuminator, is worth more than a dozen hideous woodcuts from the 
earliest printed block-books.—Saturday Review. 

By Buaxcuarp Jerrotp, 2 vols. 2!1s. 
Skeet.—These essays make no reference whatever to the ordinary 
pursuits of sea-side places, the marvels of the deep, or the habits 
of those who do their business on great waters; but they contain 
much pleasant reading for drowsy idlers whilst they lie at fall 
length on sand or shingle. Notwithstanding some small inaccura- 
cies, Mr. Jerrold’s papers are frequently valuable and suggestive.— 
Athenceum. 

It consists of a collection of divers papers, with titles such 
as the following :—‘ My Alias,” ‘* Concerning Cravats,” ‘* Eccentric 
Mac,” “The Work-a-Day World of France,” ‘The Story of a 
Hero, related by his Valet,” ‘The Modern a’Becket,” &c. It 
would be a better book than many anywhere; but, to secure 
justice to its merits, it should be read and criticised on the sea-shore, 
where we have been listening, in the intervals of reading, to the 


moan and the drone of the waves.— Reader. 


Reports on Mountain and Marine Sanitaria: Medical and Statistical 


Observations on Civil Stations and Military Cantonments, Jails, Dis- 
pensaries, Regiments, Barracks, §c., within the Presidency of 
Madras, the Straiis of Malacca, the Andaman Islands, and British 
Burmah. From January 1858 to January 1862. By Inspector- 
General of Hospitals Duncan Macruerson, M.D., Honorary Phy- 
sician to the Queen, Madras. 1862, Published by authority.— 
Regarding it even from the most selfish point of view, treating it 
merely as a question of our pockets, we must remember that every 
private soldier whom we despatch from our shores to India costs us 
100/. before he can be landed at his destination, and that we lose 
annually sixty men out of every thousand sent—which, as there are 
80,000 European troops, represents an annual loss of 480,000/. 
Add to this also the large proportion of deaths in the civil service, 
and the cost it entails of filling up the vacancies, and then, calcu- 
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failing the enormous yeu outlay dependent on the he alt h of our 

countrymen in India, ask yourself whether you have direct interest 
or not in any measures which may tend to improve this state of 
things. Dr. Macpherson, the Inspector-General of Indian ie 
pitals, has come before the public with a plan for the amelioration 
of an evil which, besides its expense, carries sorrow and dismay 
into many a happy home, both high and low. He has been employed 
for more than four years in traversing the country in every direc- 
tion, travelling 12, 356 miles by la nee and 11,563 by sea, and col- 
lecting all statistical i inform ation ths it has a direct bearing upon the 
health of Europeans in India he whole embodied in an official 
report has just been pub lished = order of the Madras Government. 

We are glad to hear that Dr. Macpherson is going to embody the 
results of his valuable observations in a more popular form.— 
Reader. 

A General View of the Criminal Law of England. By James Frrz- 
James Steruen, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. Macmillan. —Intelligible and 
interesting this book certainly is. Rarely going into details, 
and dwelling at length on the broad questions at issue, Mr. Stephen 
writes for unprofessional readers, and writes with so much know- 
ledge and good sense, that his work is entitled to no little conside- 

ration from the many to whom it is addressed. The boldness with 
which some of its topics are enunciated may lead to difference of 
opinion; but from that can only come fuller consideration, and 
therefore truer apprehension, of the subject. It is a healthy token 
of the zeal with which readers outside of college walls apply them- 
selves to abstruse studies connected with the government of their 
country, that three such books as Mr. Cox's account of the ‘¢ Eng- 
lish Constitution,” of which we lately spoke ; Mr. Fawcett’s treatise 
on * Political Economy,” on which we have yet to c mmment, and 
the work before us, should be published w ithin two or three months 
of one another.—Ezaminer. 

The Shakespeare Treasury of Subject Quotations. By W. Hoe. 3s. 
Lockwood and Co.—The object of this small work appears to be to 
enable any one to illustrate any subject by an apt quotation from 
Shakespeare at a moment’s notice; and the means adopted for the 
attainment of that end consist in the arrangement of the passages 
selected under a number of distinct heads. The present volume is a 
mere experiment, and a from only four of the ,come- 
dies. Wecznnot say we think much of Mr. Hoe’s pls in. His book 


could never be anything higher than a kind of eradus for the 1 se 


> 
1 


of writers who introduce quotations in a merely mechanical and 
business-like manner.—Spectator. 


FORE IGN. 

Correspondence of the Grand-Duke Carl August of Saxe-Weime 
Eisenach with Goethe.—[Briefwechsel des Grossherzogs Cart 
August von Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach mit Githe.| Weimar: 
Landes-Industrie Comptoir. London: Nutt..—The long-expected 
“Correspondence” of the Grand-Duke, who made a German Athens 
of his small state, with the poet who was not only its chief ornament, 
but in a great measure his ‘* guide, philosopher, and friend,” is at 
last before the public. To attain this desirable end, some difli- 
culties had to be surmounted. ‘These did not arise on the part of 
the reigning Grand-Duke, who showed every willingness to rum- 
mage his archives, but on that of the Goethe family, who feared 
that by allowing the letters to be published they would act in con- 
tradiction to the express wishes of the Rodolph of their House. 
Nor was their fear without ostensible foundation. In a letter from 
Rome, dated Nov. 1787, Goethe e xpre assly says, ** Burn my lett 
at once, that nobody may read them; in the hope that you will do 
this, I can write with greater freedom;” and in his published 
works may be found this remark: ‘ Before my departure (for 
Switzerland in the year 1797) I burn all the letters that have 
been sent me since 1772, from a decided dislike to the publication 
of the quiet course of kindly intercommunication.” By the letter 
of the Jaw, publication was clearly prohibited; but those who 
endeavoured to interpret the views ‘of the illustrious deceased in a 








more equitable spirit would find plausible reasons on their side. If 


he talked so unequivocally about burning his letters, it was obvious 
enough that they had not all been destroyed ; and, indeed, he had 
published some of them himself. A man who lives till 1832 is very 
likely to have departed from the resolution which he formed in 1797. 
When this was made apparent to the Goethe family, they ceased to 
insist that the light, so long concealed, should remain under the 
bushel. Hence we now enjoy the benefit of its radiance 
The letters extend from 1775 to 1828, that is to say, from 
the date of Goethe's arrival at Weimar to that of the death 
of the Grand-Duke. But though they embrace nearly the 
whole period of the poet’s literary activity, they do not contain 
very much that will interest any class of readers save those who, 
taking a special interest in the details of the poet’s biography, 
would gladly fill up a minute gap or rectify a dubious date.— 
Atheneum. 
Les Ecrivains Francais, leur Vie et leur Qiuvres ; ou Historie de la Lit- 
térature Francaise. Par P. Barrire, Membre de gerg ts ité de 
France, de l'Académie de Paris. 6s. 6d. Williams and Norgate. 
—In the book we have cited, M. Barrére gives one of two volumes 
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of a nat ir sketch of the course of French lit rature. The course 


was first given for the information of eadets and officers at W oolwich., 
The volume begins with a slight aotice of the origin of French, and 
ends with a rather full notice of Voltaire. The author carries 
throngh his book, as every writer upon literature shoul: 1, a clear 
sense of the national character his chic yen are express ing, and the 
“quence of his biographical and critical sketches is very pl easantly 
maintained, thoueh here also there is the usual isolation of the sub- 
ject.—Ex 8 
Quinze Jours au Bord de la Mer. J. Pizzerra. Paris—M. 
Pizzetta, having spent a fortnigh t at Boulogne, and having read 
the | opul iv English works on marine zoolo gy, was seized with a pang 
of Ar, mal amour at opre at the reflection th: it France was, in respect 
of science it 1 gi neral and of natural history in particular, far behind 
England, where (as we learn with surprise) “il y a peu de maisons 
qui ne possédent un petit aquarium.” To introduce the aquarium, 
and to spread a taste for natural history, he has compi iled and pub- 
lished a trumpery little railway volume, illus trate i with a few bad 
woodeuts. ‘ C’est un recueil de nos pecgeeees servations,” he says, 
**beaucoup augmenté de celles des autres ;” but, as he scares aly ever 
mentions ‘les autres 


winner. 





los d 
when sesaliaaitaas their observations to his 
pages, we have a well-grounded suspicion that his own share is such 
as might be expected from at ibly ignorant man after a fortnight’s 


expe rience.—Sat urday Review. 

Croyances et Légendes di PAntiquité. Essais de Critique appliqué ea 
quelques points d'Histoire et Mythologie. Par ALE RED Maury. 
Paris.—* Croyances et Légen les de l’Antiquité” is the title 


which M. Alfred Maury has given to a volume of miscellaneous 

papers, which have appeared already in various periodicals. The 

title is a little too large for the contents of the book, which is 
simply a < ngs yn of independent papers, differing widely in their 
importance and elaborateness, but written, as all sensible men 
would feel bound to write at present, with due heed to the nature 
of their authorities, and the conditions of the subject-matter. In 
addition to the papers bearing on the religious belief and the 
iaesil of ancient nations, we have an etymological dissertation on 
the names of two Gaulish deities, a critical examination of the 
character and sources of the history of Eusebius, and a geogra- 
yhieal paper on the old sea route between the Versian and 

Arabian Gulf and the China Sea. These are instructive and learned 

essays; but they have only a remote relation to the subject 

which we expected, from the title, to find dise issed.— Saturday 
Re view. 

Le Brésil Littéraire. Histoire de la Littérature Brésilienne, suivie 
d'un Choix de Morceauz tirés des meilleures Auteurs Brésiliens. Par 
-Ferprnanp Woxr, Docteur en Philosophie, Conservateur de la 
Bibliotheque Imp. d Berlin: A. Asher and 

} 


—There is ample provision made in this work to gratify an exten- 





sive curiosity respecting the poets of Brazil, though perhaps too little 
care has been taken t 
Considering it as the first general account of these authors that has 
come from the European press, we are tempted to complain that Dr. 
Wolf has chosen a tardy and circuitous method of introducing us to 
{ eally brilliant and original features of the national litera- 
ture. Followimg ¢ om ely in the track of the anthologies that have been 
] 


the appeti ite where it is deficient. 


ublished at Rio Janeiro—which he has, however, critically revised 


and brought down to the most mee nt times—our editor has swelled 
his collection with a good many dilettante versifiers, whose names will 
hardly ee mi 1 more than a loe aa interest. The series is not the 
less valuable in another point of view, as illustrating the very gradual 
st ps by which a European colony within the tropics must learn to 
bring its language and traditional sentiments into thorough harmony 
with a novel climate and landscape, and to acquire familiar sym- 
p roe with the various races that have been nourished by the same 
soil.— Saturday Review. 


THE LIBRARIES OF CONSTANTINOPLE.—It is perhaps not generally 
known that the capital of Turkey possesses a large number of public libraries, 
a general catalogue of which is now being made. According to an estimate 
which is considered reliable, the total number of manuscripts thus catalogued 
will exceed a million. Unfortunately, however, many of taese MSS. have been 
so damaged by lying in heaps in damp cellars or worm-eaten chests, as to be 
partially, and in some cases entirely illegible. It is also to be regretted 
that, until now, none of the treasures of the early periods of Byzantine 
literature, which it was hoped would be brought to light, have been 
found. It has on the contrary, been proved that all the works of those 
times which are known to have existed have been ruthlessly destroyed. 
The remaining works are consequently chietiy in Arabic, or in other Semitic 
languages; but they form, on the other hand, the richest collection of 
Oriental literature in existence. Ahmet-Vafik-Effendi Subhi-Bey and other 
Turkish = of letters have proposed that this inestimable mass of literary 
treasures be collected in one building, so as to render it accessible to students 
engaged in historical researches, and there is every reason to believe that this 
proposal will be adopted, notwithstanding the opposition it has iatherto met 
with, The first step towards the formation of an imperial library has already 
been taken by placing 40,000 volumes of good works, in various European lan- 
guages, and which belonged to Il-Hami-Pasha, in the Dar-al-Fanoon, the 
building of the University. Orders have been given to increase this collection 
considerably, so as to create atolerably complete library for consultation, to 
which the public will be freely ad: mitted. Adding to such a collection the MS. 


already mentioned, Constantinople would be superior to any capital in a 
literary point of view, especially if by some lucky chance the plays of Menan- 
der, or the lost books ‘of Li ivy, or the remaining tragedies of Z schylus, were 
suddenly brought to light from amidst the parchments now being so carefully 
examined. 
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NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 





ia AUGUST no one expects many books, nor books of much 
importance. Publishers reserve their choicer wares for a more 
propitious season. In Traver there have appeared “A Mining 
Journey across the Great Andes, with Explorations in the Silver- 
Mining Districts of the Provinces of San Juan Mendoza, and a 
Journey across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres,” by Major Rickard ; 
‘* Adventures in New Guinea,” by Andrew Deverell; and ‘Three 
Weeks in Majorca,” by the Rev. William Dodd. 

In History we have a new and revised edition, in three volumes, 
of Mr. Ticknor’s “ History of Spanish Literature ;” the third volume 
of Mommsen’s “ History of Rome,” translated hy Mr. Dickson; a 
first volume of a ‘‘ History of Methodism,” by Dr. Abel Stevens ; 
and a third volume of the Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, edited by 
Mr. Brewer. 

In Tueo.ocy there have appeared ‘‘Sermons on Christian Doc- 
trine,” by Dean Alford; a second volume of ‘Synonyms of the New 
Testament,” by Dean Trench ; ** Village Sermons,” by a Northampton- 
shire Rector ; ‘‘ A Key to Bishop Colenso’s Biblical Arithmetic, with 
an Appendix containing a Short Argument for the Authenticity of 
the five Books of Moses,” by the late Bishop Marsh; “Sunday 
Echoes in Week-day Hours,” with a Preface by the Bishop of Win- 
chester ; ‘* Notes on Ezekiel,” by the Rev. W. Shrewsbury, edited by 
his Son; ‘“‘John Sullivan, or a Search for the Old Religion” (a 
narrative of conversion of a Roman Catholic to Protestantism) ; 
““A Handbook for the Sick, a Selection of Scripture Texts and 
Hymns,” by the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie ; ‘‘ Prayers for the Sick and 
Sorrowful,” framed out of the Psalms, by Mr. J. B. Marsh; ‘ An 
Index of the Acts, &c. of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland,” by the Rev. J. Wilson; and a volume for the use of 
Sunday-school Teachers, entitled ** Lectures Expository and Prac- 
tical on the Epistles, for every Sunday in the Year,” by the Rev. J. 
Limrick. ‘ 

In Fiction we have ‘‘ Kilsorrel Castle, an Irish Story,” by the 
Honourable Albert Canning; ‘‘ A Disputed Inheritance, the Story of 
a Cornish Family,” by Mr. Thomas Hood; ‘“ Veronia;” ‘ The Cream 
of Life,” by a Manof the World; and ** After Long Years,” by Mrs, 
Mackenzie Daniel. 

Under the head of Misceitangous Works we may range ‘‘ Meteoro- 
graphica, or Methods of Mapping the Weather,” by Mr. Galton; 
‘¢ Baby Worlds, an Essay on the Nascent Members of our Solar 
Household,” by Mr. Von Gumpach ; ** A Glossary of Navigation,” 
by the Rev. J. Harbotd ; “ A Book for the Beach,” by Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold; ‘ Shakspeare Characters, chiefly Subordinate,” by Mr, 
Cowden Clarke ; ‘* The Wallct-Book of the Roman Wall,” by the 

Rev. J. C. Bruce; * Healthy Homes for Agricultural Labourers,” a 
book of plans, by Mr. B. Thompson; ‘ A Practical Treatise on 
Mining, Land and Railway Surveying, Engineering, &c.,” by Mr. 
H. D. Hoskold; * Ideal Views of the Primitive World,” by Dr. F. 
Unger, edited by Mr. Samuel Highly; and “ Familiar Dialogues in 
Japanese,” by Sir Rutherford Alcock. ° 


* A Winter 1n Uprer AnD Lower Ecypt,” by Mr, G. A. Hoskins will be 
published this month by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tuis Week Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish the third and last 
volume of the complete edition of Mr. Browning’s Poetical Works, containing 
** Paracelsus,” ‘* Christmas-eve and Easter-day,” and ‘ Sordello.” 

Tue Lirrrary Times after a life of nearly half a year finds its price, a 
penny, will not do. Its size has been enlarged from twelve pages to sixteen, 
and its price doubled. 

Tne Cuurcu or Hicn LAver, near Ongar, Essex, where John Locke lies 
buried, is now in process of restoration, and, the rector appeals for subscriptions 
to repair the philosopher's tomb. 

Sir Lascettes WRAXALL is engaged in writing, partly from his family 
papers, an account of the romantic Life of Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark. 
Sir L. Wraxall is a grandson of the well-known Wraxall who in the last 
century gossipped so amusingly about the Courts of England and France, and 
the family papers referred to are, we presume, materials collected by that 
amusing chronicler of life and manners. g 

In A LECTURE on the “ History of the Art of Printing,” just published by 
the author, Mr. J. Moore, of Exeter-street, Strand, himself a printer, we find 
the following: ‘‘ The proprietors of the Times have done much to improve the 
condition of the compositors employed on their establishment. For many years 
a savings bank has been established, to which every compositor is expected to 
subscribe weekly. A cuisene has been fitted up, where viands, wholesome and 
suitable, are prepared at a small cost to the customers. There is also a bath to 
refresh the body after the fatigues of the night. And, better still, dwelling- 
houses have been erected on Mr. Walter's estate in Berkshire, where the com- 
positors may retire, in their old age, upon a pension.” 

CrraTion oF Bisuor CoLenso.—The Bishop of Cape Town, as Metro- 
politan of South Africa, has cited Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, to appear 
before him on the 17th of November, in his court at Cape ‘own, to answer 
certain charges preferred against him connected with his recent volumes on 
“The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua.” The usual preliminary notices 
have been served upon Bishop Colenso in London, but it is understood that in 
consequence of the recent decision of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
in the case of The Bishop of Cape Town v. Long, the Bishop of Natal will deny 
the authority of the Bishop of Cape Town as Metropolitan, and that thus in all 
probability the whole proceedings will fall to the ground upon technical points. 
Bishop Colenso is still in England, and has given no intimation of any period 
at which it is likely he will return to his African diocese. He has appointed a 
commissary during his absence. 


| 





Mr. Rosert CHAMBERS, we are sorry to learn, has for some weeks been 
seriously ill. 

Mr. Woorner, the sculptor, is about to make his appearance as a poet in a 
volume entitled ‘‘ My Beautiful Lady.” 

‘‘Tue LAND OF THE PERMAULS; or, Cochin, its Past and its Present,” by 
Mr. Francis Day, is announced. 

Tue Brirish Museum will be closed on Tuesday 1st, and reopened on 
Tuesday 8th September, 

We HAVE the satisfaction of hearing that the whole of the MS. of Mr. Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lexicon is copied out and ready for the press, so that, on the 
part of Mr, Lane, there will be no unnecessary delay. 

M. vu Crartiu has sailed for Africa in the Mentor. He takes with him a 
set of photographic instruments and chemicals, having prepared himself for his 
expedition by learning the art of photography under Mr. H. Ciaudet. Witha 
series of cartes de visite to vouch for bis gorilla acquaintance, M. du Chaillu 
will be able to bid defiance to his detractors. 

An AusTRALIAN LANDOWNER.—We (Cambridge Iudependent Press) last 
week published, under our Huntingdon news, the death of Mr. Simon Staugh- 
ton, who died in Australia, a few weeks back, he having amassed a colossal 
fortune, and purchased 70,000 acres of land. We now learn that Mr. Staughton 
was formerly a compositor, and worked in that capacity upon this journal when 
it was first established. 

Tue Guitp or LireraAturE AND Art, which has been struggling since 
1851 to get itself into working order, and been;hitherto hindered by the unfor- 
tunate wording of the Act of Parliament which gave it a legal existence, has at 
last published its general balance-sheet. From this it appears that the Guild 
possesses a clear capital of 5325/. to start with; that it proposes to erect a 
number of free residences upon the land given by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
and that its functions will be to grant pensions or donations or free residence to 
members of its own body or their widows. The right of membership is obtained 
by the subscription of an entrance fee of one guinea and an annual subscrip- 
tion of alikesum. Some complaints were afloat that the dramatic gentlemen 
who kindly volunteered to act in various parts of the country for the benefit of 
the Guild had charged enormously for their expenses. These complaints turn 
out to be unfounded, for the expenses do not exceed the moderate sum of a 
guinea a day each. 

M. Jutes GerArp.—This celebrated “lion killer” and traveller, it will be 
remembered, left England in the spring on an exploring expedition in the 
endeavour to find a route from the West Coast of Africa through Timbuctoo to 
Algiers, Like his countryman, M. du Chaillu, he took lessons in photography 
before his departure from Mr. H. Claudet, and has now sent his instructor a letter, 
of which the following is an extract: ‘I have found, but not without trouble, 
a route into the interior, aud in a few days I shall leave Little Popo, situated a 
short distance to the west of Whydah. If nothing stops me I shall be in the 
Kong mountains in the month of September, towards the sources of the Niger 
three months afterwards, at Timbuctoo towards the spring, and at Algiers at 
the end of the summer. God is great, and the enterprise useful. I leave with 
every confidence in success.—Whydah, June 24, 1863.” M. Gerard has also 
paid a visit to the bloody monster, the King of Dahomey, and has written a 
description of his interview to the Duke of Wellington. 

THE LATE Sir Grorce Lewis, Bart.—The will of the Right Hon. Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, of Harpton-court, near Radnor, and Kent House, 
Knightsbridge, was proved in London by his brother, the Rev. Sir G. F. Lewis, 
the sole executor. The personal property was sworn under 20,0007. The testator 
has bequeathed to his wife, Lady Maria Theresa Lewis, beyond her marriage 
settlement, all his property in British, foreign, and colonial securities, for her 
own absolute use; also his town residence, Kent House, with the furniture and 
other effects; but, as respects jewellery, Sir George directs that the diamonds 
presented to her ladyship by the late baronet’s father, the Right Hon. Sir T. F: 
Lewis, Bart., shall, upon her ladyship’s decease, become the property of his 
(the testator’s) brother, the successor to the title and estates, whom he has 
appointed residuary legatee of both his real and personal property. The will 
bears date Dec. 9, 1861. 

Miss brappon, whose “ Lady Audley’s Secret ” and “ Aurora Floyd” every- 
body knows, has just addressed a characteristic note to a French writer who 
asked for some particulars of her life: “Story! Lord bless you!” she writes, 
**] have none to tell, Sir! Ihave not, like Aurora Floyd... nor like Lady 
Audley ... although some of our critics on this side of the Channel have 
declared that I would never have been capable of speaking of ... andof... 
unless I had previously been familiar with the way in which such crimes are 
committed. 1 began my literary career with a little comedy entitled ‘The 
Loves of Arcadia,’ which was played at the Strand Theatre in 1860; next I 
wrote a volume of poems in 1861. This comedy and this volume of poetry were 
followed, firstly, by ‘The Trail of the Serpent ;’ secondly, ‘ Lady Lisle ;’ third, 
‘The Captain of the Vulture ;’ fourth, ‘ Ralph the Bailiif;’ fifth, ‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret ;’ sixth, ‘ Aurora Floyd;’ all of which made their first appearance in 
periodicals. Besides these novels, I have at the same time edited a monthly 
review and a weekly review, and I wrote anonymously a great many articles 
for the latter, I am writing now, as you know, ‘Jobn Marchmont’s Legacy,’ 
and ‘ Eleanor’s Victory.’ The former is published in Temple Bar, the latter in 
Once a Week. In enumerating the titles of my books, 1 have given you the 
history of my life, at least to the present date.” 

Mr. J. B. BEBBINGTON, an Atheistic lecturer, and late editor of the Propa- 
gandist, has embraced Christianity. Ina lecture, giving his reasons for the 
change, he stated that in the month of September last he went on a Jecturing 
expedition to Scotland. The first place at which he held forth was Glasgow. 
There he saw the churches all crowded on Sundays, and even on week days 
when there was service in them, and it struck him as strange that he, as the 
apostle of infidelity, was obliged to hide his head in a small room not capable 
of containing more than a hundred people, in a back street, and even there had 
but a thin attendance. From Glasgow he went to Greenock, and there the case 
was worse. All the infidels he could muster were some half-dozen working men. 
He could not get a printer to print his bills announcing his meetings, nor a bill- 
poster to paste them up. Thev were accordingly printed at Paisley, twelve 
miles off, but they were of little use, for no one came to hear his lectures, and 

he began seriously to reflect that playing the infidel prophet was something 
very like playing the fool. On coming back to England these reflections took 
a practical effect, and after much consideration God revealed Himself to him, 
and he saw the errors of the course he had been pursuing. He warned young 
men who, like himself, might be led away by the statements of infidel writers, 
to weigh them well before they embraced them. 
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Proressor W11son, of Toronto, is now in this country, and is preparing for 
the press a revised edition of his ‘* Pre—-historic Annals of Scotland.” 

ARCHBISHOP WHATELY is at present confined to his bed, and his condition 
excites some anxiety. 

Lorp LytrLeron has a translation into Greek of Milton’s “‘ Comus” in the 

ress. 
7 Mr. LAwrence’s (author of ‘“ Guy Livingstone”) American experiences, 
under the title of ‘* Border and Bastille,” will be out this week. 

Dr. Wynter has just ready another of his gossiping volumes, entitled 
‘Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers; being some of the Chisel Marks of our 
Industrial Progress, and other Papers.” 

Mr. Born will publish in his Standard Library for September and October, 
Miss Mitford’s ‘‘ Our Village,” in two volumes, illustrated with woodcuts and 
engravings on steel. 

Sir WILLIAM Denison, the Governor of Madras, who, some time ago, wrote 
a reply tothe “ Essays and Reviews,” is said to be engaged upon a like task as 
regards the theory of Sir Charles Lyell. 

“ LETTERS FROM MALABAR,” by Jacob Canter Visscher, translated from the 
Dutch by Major Heber Drury, to which is added an account of Travancore, and 
Fra Bartolomeo’s Travels in that country, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Triibner and Co. 

Mr. BentLey will have ready early in October anovel upon which M. Alexandre 
Dumas has been engaged for a long time past, embodying the leading facts of 
Lady Hamilton’s life, entitled ‘‘ Emma Lyons.” ‘ihe English translation will 
be published three months before the French edition. 

Mr. THoMaAs M111 Er, the Nottingham poet and author of “ Gideon Giles,” 
and many other novels, is anxious to obtain engagements for public readings 
from his works, ranging through forty volumes. 

Mrs. Crowe, and the Authoress ‘of “* Emilia Wyndham,” have gone into 
partnership in the production of a novel which will shortly be published, entitled 
‘* Heathside Farm.” 

Mr. WIittiAm CHAMBERS has been selected to prepare a paper on the history 
and nature of the publishing trade in Edinburgh, to be read at the meeting of 
the National Association for Promotion of Social Science in October, Accept- 
ing the invitation, Mr. Chambers designs to include interesting particulars 
concerning all trades—paper making, printing, &c.—allied to the prepsration 
and diffusion of literature. 

NEXT YEAR will be Shakespeare's year ; and the Archeological Institute have 
very wisely chosen Warwick as the seat of their next Congress. The Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne has undertaken to get up the story of Kenilworth Castle, and 
Professor Willis that of Coventry Cathedral. Stratford will, of course, be one 
of the main excursions, and the recent repairs of the parish church, the tomb of 
of Shakespeare, will come under the notice of a very critical and learned 
audience, 

ADDISON AND THE “Specrator.”—I possess a note-book which contains a 
number of Addison’s contributions to the Spectator, in his handwriting. Origi- 
nally the book has been written on only the right-hand page, in a very plain but 
almost print-like hand, and afterwards amended and added to, on the blank 
pages, in the author’s handwriting. Even in the amended state the text differs 
considerably from the printed Spectator. My theory is that the essays were 
written for college exercises or the like, at least to be read to an andience 
(this I draw from the very distinct characters, which are as easily read as type); 
and that they were afterwards expanded by Addison, and touched up for his 
darling paper. As I propose printing the interesting fragment, I shall feel ex- 
ceedingly obliged to any correspondent of vours for any information or sugges- 
tions which may help me in the editing.—J. D. Campbet.t.—Notes and Queries. 

A VERY USEFUL and practical little work is now in the course of publication 
by Mr. Victor Delarue, of Chandos-street, Covent-garden. It is entitled ‘ First 
Stepsin Drawing,” and its object is to teach the student the A. B. C. of his 
art without any immediate reference to what is technically termed taste. For 
instance, the first eight numbers are devoted tosimple outlines, and the purpose 
held out by the promoter is, in the first instance, that of teaching pupils to 
exercise their hands in tracing outline. The value of this method must be 
evident. Many a student has been deterred from pursuing an accomplishment 
for which he has a real taste by the difficulty he has had to encounter in 
mastering the rudiments of what may hereafter come to be his art. This is 
overcome in Mr. Delarue’s publication, and we conscientiously recommend it to 
those who desire to learn drawing. The plan is also well conceived. The pupil 
has two specimens on each page from which he or she may copy first the outline 
and then the study of light and shade. The system will not only teach but it 
will please. 

Goop Worpshas been very successful, and detraction is one of the penalties 
of success. ‘The correspondent of the Aberdeen Free Press says: ‘I bear that 
a dispute has arisen between the editor of Good Words and certain of his con- 
tributors. It is said that Dr. Guthrie and others of the stricter sort have in- 
timated that they will not write any more for the magazine, if the editor should 
carry out his intention of publishing a serial story by Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
They have no special objection to Mr. Trollope’s religious views; but they have 
no toleration for modern parables, even when they point a moral.” On this 
gossip the Hecord comments as follows: ‘‘ The Aberdeen Free Press supposes 
that no objection is entertained to Mr. Trollope’s * religious views.’ Perhaps 
not, but this view of the case proceeds on the not very logical assumption that 
the moral or immoral tendency of novels does not concern religion! We are 
zlad to hear that Dr. Guthrie and his friends take a different view of the sub- 


ject.” The Patriot extinguishes “the gladness” of the Mecord in asserting 


“ That an effort having been made to induce Dr. Guthrie to say that he would 
write no more for Good Words, the doctor not only at once indignantly refused, 
but declared his high sense of the value of Good Words, and of the benefit it 
was likely to confer upon the community.” 

THOSE WHO ARE CuRIOUS about the state of American literature should see 
the American Publishers’ Circular. As might have been expected, its foremost 
article is an attack upon English authors for complaining of American pirates; 
for if Liverpool shipbuilders fit out A/abamas to prey upon Yankee commerce, 
New England publishers take it out in thefts upon British literature. By the 
way, it is a curious fact that there are no complaints of our publishers pirating 
American works. Can it be that the greatest nation upon the face of the earth 
produce comparatively few works worth pirating? Among other literarv news 
we are informed that Mr. Bancroft’s ninth volume of the ‘* History of the United 
States ” is in the press, and that the next and concluding volume will be pub- 
lished before next year; that Mr. Saunders, formerly of the firm of Saunders 
and Otley, and now assistant-librarian of the Astor Library in New York, is 
engaged upon a volume entitled ‘‘ Evening with the Poets; or, Quiet Shades 
in English Poesy ;” that Mr. L. Gaylord Clark, of New York, for many years 
the editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, is about to publish his correspon- 
dence with his twin-brother, Mr. Willis Gaylord Clark, of Philadelphia, ** the 
delightful prose-writer and tender and beautiful poet ;” that Mr. Hawthorne, 
one of the few American writers of fiction who are read in this country. is 
“ absorbed ia a new romance;” and that Mr. Longfellow has translated a large 
portion of the ‘* Divina Commedia,” 














A Lire or GENERAL STONEWALL JACKSON is announced by Messrs, Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Tue Rey. Cuartes Merivace has a Latin translation of Keats’s “ Hype- 
rion” in the press. 

Mr Josuvua ALDER, a Newcastle naturalist, has had a pension of 70/. a year 
conferred on him by government for literary services. 

Miss Brappon has commenced a novel in the London Journal, entitled 
“ The Outcasts.” 

Messr. Bickers AND Son are about to produce, in four volumes, demy S8vo., 
a new and copyright edition of Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems, as edited for 
the New York market, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke. 

Tue Rev J. G. Woop is preparing a new work on popular natural history, 
to be entitled “‘ Homes without Hands; or, an Account of Habitations con- 
structed by various Animals, classed according to their Principles of Con- 
struction.” 

WE HEAR that several of our leading publishers have declined the issue of a 
trans!ation of M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus. Public Opinion however advertises a 
ee epitome of the work which may satisfy inquirers ignorant of 

rench, 

** NATURE'S SECRETS; or, Psychometric Researches,” by William and Eliza- 
beth Denton, of Boston, Massachusetts, edited with an introduction by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England, will be published in October by Messrs. 
Houlston and Wright. This volume will describe some curious developements 
of clairvoyance. 

A NEW MopE or FaBricAttnG PAPER for bank-notes has been discovered 
by an Eaglish chemist, and for all other papers that imitations are requisite to 
be guarded against. ‘lhe process consists in forming a layer of various colours, 
the centre sheet being of a very delicate shade, which the least acid of any kind 
would instantly change; consequently the forger, in applying the means for 
drawing off the impression, would destroy the note completely through the 
necessary ingredients that are used for such purposes. It is said the Bank of 
England has purchased the patent. 

PLAyiInG Carps.—In the reign of Charles they were in vogue among the 
higher classes in Britain, but it was only during the reign of George IIL. that 
they were so familiar in British society as to bring down on thet the patronage 
of Government in the shape of atax. This was in the year 1756. In the year 
1775 the annual consumption was 428,000 packs. In the year 1800 they 
amounted to 986,000. Since that year they have never been so high; but have 
shown a tendency to decline. During the last year of the shilling duty (1861) 
they amounted to 272,740. Since that time they have increased in public favour 
on account of the reduction of the duty to 3d. 

Tue “ DispatcH” MAps.—The whole of the stock and plates of the Maps 
known as the Dispatch Atlas have been purchased by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin, who are making arrangements to bring this valuable series within 
the reach of every one. These maps, as many of our readers are aware, form 
the most complete delineation of the surface of the globe ever published, It is 
intended-to issue them in sheets, with Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper, In 
addition to the Maps of all the Countries in the world, the series comprises the 
immense Map of London, on a scale of nine inches to the mile. The first sheet 
of this is announced for publication with Cassell’s Paper on 29th August. 

Mr. Bertan Borrietp, M.P. for Ludlow, died on the 7th August. Last 
month we mentioned two bibliographical works of his, “‘ Notes on Private 
Libraries,” and ‘“ Notes on Monastic Libraries,” preparing for publication by 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Botfield was brought up at Harrow, from whence he went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, He spent much of his time in forming the noble 
Jibrary at Norton Hall, near Daventry, which is one of the finest private 
collections ever brought together, and which, in 1836, Dr. Dibdin, in his 
“ Reminiscences of a Literary Life,” called then ‘‘ a pyramid of books,” 

PristinGc WitHout Ink.—A gentleman, a large capitalist, and one of the 
most successful inventors of the day, has succeeded in chemically treating the 
pulp, during the process of manufacturing printing paper, in such a manner 
that when the paper is impressed upon the uninked types the chemical particles 
are crushed, and a perfect black impression isthe result. The advantage sought 
to be obtained is the discarding of ink and rollers; and, by revolutionising 
printing machinery, and printing from a continuous roll of paper, it is calculated 
that the time occupied in impressing large quantities of paper will be nominal 
in comparison to the requirements of the present day. Cleanliness in the 
printing-office would thus become proverbial, and the time now wasted in 
making and distributing the rollers obviated. We have been assisting this 
gentleman in some parts of his experiment, and further information is withheld, 
at his own request, until letters-patent shall be obtained.—_London Typographical 
Advertiser. [This paragraph, which has gone the round of the press, is a hoax. 
There is no such newspaper as the 7'ypographical Advertiser.] 

A Maaeniricent New TestamMent.—Messrs. Longman and Co., believing 
that ‘the skill of the printer and the art of the wood engraver bave not hitherto 
been adequately applied to the production of an edition of the New Testament 
in a form representing the degree of perfection which these arts have reached in 
modern time,” are about to issue a magnificent edition thereof, containing 
numerous engravings on wood from the works of F. Angelico, Perugino, Francia, 
L. Di Credi, Bartholomeo, Albertinelli, Raphael, G. Ferrari, D. Di Volserra, and 
other painters. ‘‘ Each page,” we are told, “will be decorated with borders, 
ornaments, or initial letters (strictly in keeping with the larger designs), copied 
on wood from the finest illuminated manuscripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and from some other sources. Numerous medallion picture-subjects 
are also introduced into the margins of the Gospels.” ‘The first edition will 
consist of only 250 copies, printed on large paper, quarto, and selling for ten 
guineas per copy. 

A Hanpsome Proposau.—The Publishers’ Circular says the following 
modest note was recently received by a gentleman of estabiished reputation in 
London: ‘‘ Sir,—I have frequent opportanities of doing good by delivering 
lectures, &c., to the members and friends of institutions and associations with 
whom I come into daily contact, but have not the time at my disposal neces- 
sary for the preparation of such. ‘The support of your profession is drawn from 
the labours of head and pen. Your style of writing I admire, whether as exhi- 
bited in your ——, or your more substantial published volumes of Essays, &c., 
and think it admirably adapted for lectures, such as I should like. Will you 
therefore engage to supply me with original lectures, for a cash remuneration 
to be agreed upon, payable in advance? If so, it must be in the strictest con- 
fidence, for though the sentiments read or spoken by me might be the product 
of your study and research, clothed in your language, no one but ourselves 
would have a right to know the fact. This you may consider a curious commu- 
nication. It is so, but it is also an honest one; with strong faith in your 
integrity, and zealous desire of doing good in every practical way that presents 
itself. I think a clear way is here enabling you to add to your finances, and, 
through my instrumentality, instruct others less favoured. An early reply will 
oblige. P.S.—Understand, I get no remuneration from these lectures; they 
will by me be given freely, without charge—free to all.” It may be that 
lectures are supplied in this way just a3 sermons are, and we may soon require 
an assurance from a lecturer, that his lecture is his lecture. 
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ane MATIC few ATcH CompAany.—At the t! third ordinary tail meeting ot 
this company the chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said,—‘‘ That 
which was experiment had now be come practice. Since Fe »bruary last the 
company had been carrying her Majesty's mails to the entire satisfaction of the 
Postmaster-General. Thirty trains per day had been despatched with perfect 
regularity, and more than 4000 trains had since been sent without any delay, 
at a cost of working averaging 1/. 4s. 5d. daily. The directors had thought it 
necessary, before meeting the shareholders, to ascertain what they really could 
do. A few days since they made experiments, and found that in one day they 








could carry 172 trains, averaging 11 tons each, and the total cost of the day’s 
work was only ll. 16s. 73d, or 2 per train, or 13d. per ton. They had, 
therefore, obtained an extraordinary cheap rate. Until the main tube was laid 


down, which would be 2} miles in length, the full results of their operations 
could not be calculated, except by analogy with what had been done. The 
railway companies were now looking up to that company, who had obtained a 
great mechanical success at a comparatively small expenditure. The contracts 
for the main tube would be sealed on the 3ist December next, and he had no 
doubt of the ultimate success of the company.” 

A new “History of the World, from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Time,” is about to be issued by Messrs. Walton and Maberly, in monthly two 
shilling parts. Itis by Mr. Philip Smith, B.A., one of the principal contri- 
butors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, and 
Geography. The work will form a continuous narrative of ancient, medieval, 
and modern history, instead of giving separate accounts of the several nations. 
It is founded on the idea of an organic unity pervading the whole course of 
human history. It will be written from the best authorities, ancient and 
modern, and, while condensed into a modern comnass, it will be so full as 
to be free from the baldness of an epitome. It will be divided into 
three periods, each complete in itself, and will form eight volumes in 
demy octavo. The first division will treat of “ancient history, sacred and 
secular, from the creation to the fall of the western empire in A D. 476;” the 
second, of *‘ medieval history, civil and ecclesiastical, from the fall of 
western empire to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks ;” and the i, 
of “ modern history, from the fall of the Byzantine empire to our own times,” 
The third division will occupy four volumes; the first and second divisions, 
two volumes each. 


“TRADE NEWS. 

Mr. Hotmes, 48, Paternoster-row, has recently been engaged in effecting 
the we changes in the trade:—The business carried on for many years by 
Mr. Hewitt, Buckingham, has been purchased by Mr. Carter, late of Biggles- 

wade. Mr. "aan of Rugeley, Staffordshire, has taken in Mr. Easingwood, 
of the same town, as a partner in his old-established business. Mr. Jones, of 
Kennington-lane, after twenty-five years’ successful trading, has retired in 
favour of Mr. Davies, late of the firm of Taylor and Davies, Leadenhall-street. 
The old-established business of Mrs. Dobles, Ross, has been purchased by Mr. 
Hill, of the same town. The business lately in the hands of Mr. Beverly, 
Weston-super-Mare, has passed into the hands of Mr. Gooch, of Swaftham, 
Norfolk. The printing business carried on for many years by Mr. Born, in 
Gloucester-street, Camden-town, and after that by Mr. Gardner, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. H. C. Berry (from the firm of Marlborough and Co., Ave Maria- 
Jane). Mr. Bayman’s business, Lewisham, has been j purch ased by Mr. Hart. The 
Isle of Wight Express newspaper, belonging to Mr. Briddon, has been disposed of 
to Mr. Mason, of Howell-street, Paddington. Mr. Gooch’'s business, Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, has been purchased by Mr. Farr, late of Thetford. The //erts 
and Essex Observer, the property of Mr. May, Bishop Stortford, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Collings. Mr. Parsons, of Abingdon, has sold his old- established 
business to Mr. Davis, of the same town. Mr. Pavne., late of 90, High-street, 
St. John’s-wood has disposed of his business to Mr. Wilson, late with Messrs. 
Parkins and Gotto. Mrs. Ackermann, Blenheim-terrace, Marlborough-road, 
St. John’s-wood, has sold her business to Mrs. Landon, of 82, Connaught-terrace, 
Edgeware-road. Mr. Smith, who for thirty years carried on a well-known 
business in Hampstead, has recently disposed of it to Mr. Hewitson. Mr. 
Bosher, of Isleworth, has disposed of his business to Mr. Perratt, of Brentford. 
Messrs. Forbes and Bennett, High-street, Southampton, have dissolved partner- 
ship; the business will in fatare be carried on by Mr. Bennett. 
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Alford’s Sermons on Christian Doctrine, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
All the Year Kound, conducted by Dicken 1X. royal 8vo 4s, 6d. cloth 
Andrew Deverell, Adventures in New Guine vols foolseap 8vo 12s cloth 
Arnold's Henry's First Latin Book, 17th edition, revised, 12mo 3s cloth 
Ashworth’s Strange Tales of Humble Life. 12mo 2s cloth 

Lsabes in the Basket, new edition, 18mo 1s cloth 
Badham's Esculent Fun land, edited by Currey, 8vo 12¢ 
Balmes'’s American States, Churches, and slavery, 2nd thousand, 7s 6d cloth 
Balmes's Letters on American Republic, 12mo 1s 6d cloth 

Battle Won, The, an Epic Poem, by a Car thusian. &vo 10s 6d cloth 
Black's Guide to Derbyshire, ne ‘w edition, 12mo 28 6 

Black’s Handbook for Kent, 12mo 1s sewed; 
slack’s New Maps of Scotland, Sheets 1 to 12, 2s 6d each, cloth cases 

Black's Guide to Scarborough, Whitby, and Harrowgate, foolscap 8vo 1s 
Biack's Guide to South Wales, foolscap Svo 2s 6d cloth 

Black's Tourist of Ireland, ith edition, 18mo 5s cloth 

Bohn's Cheap Series: Modern Novelists of France,”’ post 8vo 2s 

sohn’s Scientific Library : Hind's “ Intreduction to Astrovomy, 8rd edition,” 
Bohn’'s Standard Library: Mitford's “ Our Village, lst and 2nd series,” 
Bolton's Selected Sermons, crown 8vo 5s cloth 

Bolton's Brook Farm, new edition, 16mo 2s cloth 

Border and Rastile, by the Author of “¢ iy Livingstone,” 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Brabazon's Month at Gravesend, 12mo 2s cloth 

Brackett's Hand Guide, Tunbridge Wells, iNints trated 12mo 1s sewed 
Brackett’s New Map of Tunbridge Wells. 12mo 1s folded 

sraddon’s Au a Floyd, 6th edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

Bradshaw's Paris Guide, new edition, square, 1s 6d sewed 2s, 6d. 

BKriot’s Elements of Arithmetic. translated by Spear. crown Svo 4s cloth 
Prock’s Sunday Echoes Week-day Hours, 8-4 thousand, sinall crown 8vo 5s 
Browning (Robert). Poetical Works, Vol. It. 3r 7 
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Bruce's Wallet-book of the Roman Wall, post 8vo 5s cloth 

sunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Life by Scott. new edition, crown &vo 5s cloth 
Caldwell’s Art of Doing our Best. new edition, small crown 8vo, 3s 6d cloth 
Canning’s Kilsorrell Castle, an Irish Story. 2 vols crown 8vo 21s cloth 
Chambers’s Household Shakespeare. Vol. X. foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Chambers’s Library for the Young, “ Hill's Wild Flowers,” 18mo 1s cloth 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Vol. V. royal 8vo 9s cloth 
Channing's Literary Works, 8vo 5s cloth 

‘ongregational Hymn and Tune B ok, 1s 6d cloth sewed; 2s 6d cloth boards 
f fe of. by Dunn. crown 8vo 3s cloth 

Clark's Plai: e to Spiritualism, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

arke’s (Cowden) Shakespeare Characters, chicfly Subordinate, 12s 
*s Poems, 2nd edition, foolsczp 8vo 6s cloth 
s Christian Theology, 4th edition, crown 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
*s The Borderers, foolscap 8vo ls sewed 
Drawing-book of Animals and Rustic Groups, oblong 5s cloth 
‘oppin’s Ode, Marriage of Prince of Wales, 8vo 1s sewed 
Corner’s History of Italy, new edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Cox's Arts of Reading, Writing, and Speaki Letters to a Law Student, 12mo 10s 6d 
Croston’s Buxton an1 its Resources, il! ustrate 4 crown 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
i he, Stories in Verse, 39 engravings, 27th edition 18mo ls cloth 
s After Long Years, a Novel. 2 vols 8vo 21s cloth 
Zlements of Plane Geometry. fo« vo ls cloth 

Three Weeks in Majorca, post 8vo 5s cloth 

Pouglas’s English Reader, Fourth Book, 12mo'ls 6d cloth 
Edwards's Manual of Zoology. 2nd e ane yn, f vo 8s 6d cloth 
Forest Cave, The, or Reve a re ( nan, foolscap 8vo Is 
Fleming's Select adings from Poet patos Prose Write 1 
on’s Meteoro phica, or Methods of Mapping Wea r, 9s sewed 
tatty’s Parables from Nature, llth edition, 16mo 3s 6d cloth 
Geldart's First Steps in Life, 2nd edition. sinall crown $vo 5s cloth 
Giraldi Cambrensis. edited by Brew y al Svo 10s half-bound 
Gottl heil’s Messiah, re Hope of Israel, olseap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Grieb’s English-German and German-English Dictionary. 6th edition, royal 8vo 15s 
Han n’s Poems and Essays, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 5s clot 
Hannan’s Pulpit Assistant, 6th edition, by Weston. 4 vols., Vol. IL., 2s 6d 
Henry Morgan, 32mo 1s cloth 
Hi glish Composition. 12mo 4s 6d cloth 
Hor s Odes and Carmen S:eculare, transl Jonington, ‘aaa edition, 5s 62 
Hoskold’s Mining, Land, and Rai!lwav Surveying, & is. clotl 
Hunter's (rithmeti ec and Book-kee ping. 12mo Is 6d cloth 
Illus str ated (The) Universal Gazetteer ited bv Ainsworth, 21s cloth 
Initials. The, by the Author of * Quits,’ 6th edition, crown 8yvo 6s cloth 
yetral i's A Book for the Beach, 2 vols crown 8v0 21s cl loth 
John Sullivan, or a Search for * ‘The Ok teligion.”’ 18mo 1s cloth 
Kingston's Marmy nduke Merry the Stidshi, yman. illustrated square 8vo 3s 6d 

rumm acher’s Risen Redeemer, translated by B etts, 2nd edition, 5s cloth 
>*s Visit to Manilla and Japan, by Anna D’A, illustrated Svo l4s 
yIt’s Recollections of an Indian Missiona new editi yn, 12mo0 2g 
J ad (The), or Peter the Pope and his Pioneers the Puseymen, 5s 
Lynch's Prayers for Children, 2nd edition, 18mo 1s cl th 
Mac ke nzie’s Handbook for the Sic k, 4th thousand, 8vo, 1s 6d cloth 
Marsh's Pravers for the Sick and Sorrowful, 12mo 1s cloth 
Mi ister of the Hounts, by “Scrutator,”’ cheap edition, « crown 8vo 5s 

{ay’s Laws of Parliament, 5th edition, enlarged 8vo 32s cloth 
Men who were Earnest, new edition, small crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Miller's Elementary Latin Grammar, foolsecap 8vo 5s cloth 
Mining and Smelting Magazine, Vol. IIT. January to June, 1863, 8vo 7s 6d 
Monro’s Eustace. or Lost Inheritance, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 
Moon's Second De » of the Queen’s English, 8vo 1s sewed 
Mommeen's Histor Rome, Vol. IITL., tran slat ed by Dickson, 10s 6d cloth 
Monod’s Farewel w edi‘ion, 18mo 2s 
Montgomerv’s $ and Symptoms of Pre incy, 2nd edition, 25s cloth 
Neale’s Analogy « 1ought and Nature Inv ad. 7s 6d clo 
Ned Locksley, the Etonian, or the Only Son, 2 vols. post Svo 21s 
Ovwston’s Highway Law Manual for Waywi —_ crown Svo 7s 64 eloth 
Park’s Five Sermons on Five Points, 3rd e fooiscap Svo 2s cloth 
Payn's Furness Abbey and Neighbourhood, Pix yours ap hs, 15s cloth 
Pearson's Ang ulvsis of Human Mind, &vo 5s cloth 
Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, new edition, by Gros, 1s 6d 
Phillpott’s Addresses to bis Clergy, 1863, 8vo is sewed 
Pine’s Geology tf wr tt e Mi ‘lion, edited by E, Wuod, tvolscap 8vo 1s boards 
Punch, Re-Tssue, (XXL. 40 5s cloth 
Punch, Re- tissue, , 4t © 10s 64 cloth 
Railway Library: Crowe's “ Adventures of a Beauty,”’ 12mo 2s boards 
1g Disentangled. by Author of“ Peep 0’ Day, sheets, 6s plain 
ul (The). Vol. VITL. January to June, 1853, 4to 5s cloth limp 
Rhind's F aithful unto Death: a Memoir, 1 s 6d cloth 
tic ard" s Mining Journey across G reat An Maps, post 8vo. 78 6d 
"s Rose Amate ur’s Guide, 8t h edit ‘ion. ¢ ul arged fo riscap 8vo 4s cloth 






















































































































































Ttonk’s 3 Profit omy Bhacoane Table, new edition, by te 8vo $s 6d cloth 
Ruhle’s French Examination Papers, Key to, by De Bussy, 8s 6d cloth 
Rummical Rhymes with Pictures to Match, 8vo J}s sewed 

. : esses to Young Women, 2s ¢6d cloth 
islated by Lodge, 3rd edition, revised 4s 

: “The Orphans,” crown 8vo 2s boards 

»y Hall Asylum, edited by Author of * Dives and Lazarus,” 6s 

Shi riev’s Golden Gleanings. Sketches of Female Character, crown 8vo 8s 6d@ 
orcet’s Mentone in its Medical Aspect, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

Rmythie’ s Left to Themselves. 3 vols., post 8vo 21s 6d cloth 

Stationer’s Handbook, 3rd edition, fo olseap 8vo 3s 67 cloth limp 

Stevens's History of Methodism, edited by Willev, Vol I. veal 8vo 5s cloth 
Stewart's Footsteps behind Him, a Novel, 3rd edition, post 8v9 5s cloth 
Story of Elizabeth, 2nd edition, post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 

: ‘Thought, crown 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Tales and Stories to Shorten the Way, small crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
rhomas’s Vital Questions, Six Lectures, crown 8vo 1s 6d limp cloth 

upson's Healthy y Moral ey Agricultural Labourers, 5s 

gh its on Ponulation, &c , by * Agrestis, " post 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Ticknor ‘s History a Soanish 'L iterature, 3 vols crown 8vo 24s cloth 
Trench’s Svnonvins of the New Test ameut. Part IL. foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Urger's Ideal Views of Primitive World, 17 Photo-plates, 4to 42s 

Ure’ + Dictionary of ¢ Yhemistry, edited by Watts (4 vols), Vol. L. 31s 6d 

Vv a. a Novel, $ vols post 8vo 31s 67 cloth 

ermons, by a Northamptonshire Rector, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

ywach’s Baby Worlds, Essay on Nascent Members, 8vo 12s 

it Poems, 2nd edition. foolscap Svo 3s 67 cloth 

Wi wren and Vallan’s Treasures in Needlew< 3rd edition, foolscap 8vo 6s 
Testropp's Complete Organ Tutor, 4to 1s sewed 

zyham’s Anti-Slavery Cause in America. crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
leock'’s The Ocean, the River, and the Shore, Part I. post 8vo 9s 

i li am’s Dogs and their Ways, foolscan 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Wood's Dictionary of the Bible, new edition, 8vo 10s Gd cloth 
Wordsworth’'s Theophilus Anglicanus, new edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 














































TNE FULL QRENEFIT OF THE 


REDUCED DuTY obtained by purchasing 
Horniman's Pure Tea; 


it is still better in quality and cheaper; the Agents 
supply very choice at 3s, 4d. and 4s. Horniman’s “ High Standard Tea” at 
is. dd. (formerly 4s. 8d.), exceedingly strong and delicious ; it is in great favour 
with those who desire, at a moderate price, the Besr imported. Purchasers 
readily identify this tea, as it is sold only in packets—never loose. Agents in 
every town. 








FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


In diseases of the skin and its glands the functions of 


Their prices , arises the necessity of using Holloway's remedies in the 
| eurliest stages of these affections before they have inoculated 
tables, 4ft. the system, Many scrofulous patients who have been 
£5 8 0 | completely cured ‘of their revolting afflictions, heartily 
recommend Holloway’s Ointment and Pills to the considera- 
tion of all fellow sufferers. After fomentation the Ointment 
(each) 018 6 should be rubbed twice a day on the affected parts. The Pills 
110 @ to 5210 0 sould be taken while the unguent is applied: they assist in 
2 2 0to 5210 0 | the work of puritication, and facilitate the removal of all 
seve ~ ‘ poisonous and obnoxiens matters from the body, = « 
my Dr awing-room, Dining- 










Dinins 





olstered 





] EBILITY, itis CAUSE and CUR — 
See Extra Double Number of HEALTH. Post free for 
Six Stamps. 





217 and 219, Tottenham-conrt-road, and 9, Alfred-place, From “ Health" Office, 6, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, 
London, W. 


J.ondon, and all booksellers. 
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‘ENTLEMEN WHO 





“DONT RUN 


TAILORS’ BILLS, will find the Economy of Cash 


Payments by giving their orders to B. BENJAMIN, M 

chant Tailor, 74, Regent-str eet, 

The 47s. Scotch Tweed ona Angola Suits. 

The 14s, and 16s. ditto Trowsers. 

The Two Guinea Dress and Frock Coats, 

The Guinea Dress Trowsers, 

The Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 
N.B.—A Perfect Fit guaranteed. 


BLACK! BLACK! BLACK! 


GAN {UEL OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 


8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform the public 
they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning 
every Wednesday, and returning the same in afew davs when 
required. French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dyed colours 
that look equaltonew. Bed Furniture and Drawing-room 
Suites cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and 
Cloaks of every description cleaned, and the colours preserved. 
Established above a century. 

N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed B lack. 


AN ENDL ESS VARIETY of “geal 
HORSEHAIR CRINOLINE and Striped Cashmere 
Petticoats, 6s. 9¢. to 21s.; also, Thomson's Prize Me: da 1] and 
Sansflectum Skeletons, now so fashionable, at W. CARTER’S, 
22, 2, Ludgate- street. 


TO LADIES. 


ia A 
Ww. CARTER announces the completion 
of his patent for 
“ THE SYLPHIDE,” or * ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC 
CORSET.” 

Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility and 
immediate adaptation to the figure; also, a total abse of 

Indiarubber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 

that TIGHT LACING is CERTAIN DEATH, 
and Wm. Carter's new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 
conducive to longevity than any article ever yet submitted to 
the public. 

N.B. The “Sylphide” Corset requires no lacing, 
especially adapted to the use of young ladies, and to 
enciente. 

Engravings of the “ Sylphide,” or Anti-Consumptive Corset, 
post free. 

Address W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, London, 


VERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODE + 28% lid. to 2Qls. 
Family and Nursery Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. 6d. to 25s. Young 
Ladies’ Stays of every de scription. 
Wm. Carrer, 22, Ludgate-street, St. Pau!’s, London, E.C. 


+r = . 
TM PORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London. 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many il 
to the mouth and gums. A portion of this great improve 
consists of agum-coloured enametied base for the 
Tet h, which presents a uniformiy smooth and high 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices. 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causi ng 
foulness of breath Additional Teeth can be added when 
required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), without 
extracting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded in a 
soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of teeth are 























adies 
















carefully protected, and insures a perfect system of painless | 
Dentistry. Ne ither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are | 


required. but a perfectiv complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
MOSELY’'S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 
Aug. 1855. Decayed and Tender Teeth per ‘manently restored 


to usé@, preventing the nece ssity of Extraction Consultations, | 





ry information, free. Ché S$ unusually moderate. 


and ever ge: 
guaranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 


Suecess 





3), BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home | 


daily. 
Fstablished upwards of thirty years, 


FurN NISH YOUR HOUS 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE'S 


Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses, 





A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 
Established A.D. 1700. 

. Thea +r y 
D seat S TABLE CUTLERY, 

ce lebrated for more than 150 vears, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
plete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 
Ivy ce Mo iled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
bearing our name, and warrauted: 





BaB2ailaadl|adiadia $. 
Table Knives, perdoz. | 140/160) 190 | 230} 25) 29 
Dessert ditto ......s000 120/ 120/150! 180 | 20! 23 





Per pair. 
Carvers, Joint..........! 46!) 56! 66! 76! 8! 9Ill 
ne ECTRO - PLATED 
FORKS, The best mannfacture. well finished, 


AE plated. Every article stainped with our mark and 
guaranteed. 


FIDDLE. BEEDED. KINGS LILY. 
2nd | pact | o > ° — 
| Best.) 2nd. | Best.! 2nd. | Best. Best. 


qua, 














Per dozen. s. d. 
Table Spoons 580 
Table Forks 56 0 
Dessert For 40 0 
Dessert Spoons | 246 | 30 0 420/870) 480| 420 
Tea Spoons...... | 146 | 180 260/260) $20) 260 


I EANE and Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED 
- CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
be had on application or post free. This list embraces the 
leading articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 
the selection of goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- 
plate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irens, Iron Bedsteads, 
sedding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 
Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 
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SPOONS and | 











| NEW BOOK BY DR. WYNTER. ; 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
SUBTLE BRAINS AND LISSOM FINGERS, 
BEING SOME OF THE CHISEL MARKS OF OUR INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, 
And other Papers. 
By t pesien me Author. 
r —4,~ 
| CURIOSITIES OF CIVILIZATION, 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 
| OUR SOCIAL BEES. 
| Sixt dition, crown Svo. 6s. 
| London: ROBERT HARDWICKE. 192, Piccadilly. 
| Z i? a “ sian 6 ts by p ilies 20 stamps, ena 
ON THE 
| READING OF THE CHURCH LITURGY. 
| By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
| London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


eer oncenan ines 


| Lately published, 


TANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW 
A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 
By GEORGE R. BARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

JOHN CROCKFORD, LAW TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Now ready, price One Penny, 


NEW PENNY MAGAZINE 


F WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

WITH THREE ENGRAVINGS. 

Contents oF No. XXXIIL., FoR SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
lderness and its Inhabitants. A Voice from the Wilde 
» Lord of f the Garden. Perfection. 
Anecdotes of Do The Homeward Voyage. 
Kate’s Trials in ier First Place. Chaps. I. and IT. Calendar. 


THE 


|} A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 0 





for + 


Ordets should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| 
| 


t Published, price 10s. 6¢., 
THE 
OF WRITING, READING, AND SPEAKING. 
By EDWARD WILLIAM COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of ** The Advocate,”’ &. 


“ARTS 













































Sent by post to any person enclosin7 a post-office order. 
| 
E | CONTENTS : 
LetTEx IL. Introductory. XXIII. Reading of Narrative. 
} IL. The Objects, Uses, and Advantages of the Art of XXIV. Special Readings—The Bible. 
Speaki XXV. Dre unatic Reading. 
III. The Fou tions of the Art of Spe iking. XXVI. The Uses of Re 
IV. First Lessons in the Art of Writing. XXVIL Art of Spea 
V. Reading and Thinking. XXVIII ndations of the Sneaking. 
VL a XXILX Art ef Speaking hat to Say—Co nposition. 
| VIL nguage. oe 8 ms--How to Begin. ‘ . 
VIIL ntences—Rhiythm. ER. oe Lesson—Writing a Speech, 
IX. Are of Writing. —~ XXXII. The Art of Speaking—First Lessons, 
| X. The Art of Readin XXXILL. Public Speaking 
XI. "hat to avoid—Articulation. XXXIV. Delivery. 
XNIf. nun ion. XXXY. Action. 
XIII. The Art of the Actor and the Reader. XXXVI. The Construction of a Speech. 
XIV. The Management of tl he Voi —Tone. XXXVI. The Oratory of the Pul 
XV. ph XXXVIIL. The Oratory of the Senate. 
XVI. P: Vrinet ition—Management of the Breath— XXXILX. The Oratory of the Bar. 
! XL. The Oratory of the Bar (continued). 
XVII t < intl juence of the Mental over the Phy- XLIL. The Oratory of the Bar (continued). 
sical Powers. XLU. The Oratory of the Platform. 
XVIIL. Illustrations. XLII. The Oratory of th Piatform (continued), 
XIX Illustr. itions of Tone, Emphasis, and Pause. XLIV. The Oratory of the Platform (continued). 
XX. Hh tions (continued). XLY. The Oratory of the Platform (concluded). 
XXI. Hlustrations (continued). XLVI. Social Oratory 
XXIL. How to Read Poetry. 


CROCKFORD, 10, bse sl street, Strand. 


_FIELD )) JK EATING’S— PERSIAN INSECT 


ARPER and .ELLAM’S EN 























RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a DESTROYING POWDER, for which a Prize Medal 
fine rich, piquant fi avour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by | was awarded to the Producer at the International Exhibition, 
hashes, cold meat. ‘&e. May be hao retail of Chemists and | also Bugs, Beetles, anu every other Insect, by this Powder, 
Grocers Wholesale a gent, Messrs. BARCLAY and which is perfect! y harmless to anmmal life; Sportsmen par- 
Hz ARPEK tandE LL AM. "enfield. Sold in Pae ‘kets. 2s, 1s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 
14, or treble size for 34 postage stamps, by THomMAs KEaTING, 
2S ‘ yh. > y mr | Chemist, 79. St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, E.C. 

B LAIR’S GC IU I and RHEL MA I IC Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and 
Th‘s prey yaration is one of the benefits which the science of -pypp VED > Asstcbh Woe 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for, during I EETH.— Mr. EPHR AIM MOSELY’S 
cure for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 852.—AKTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made and 
eflicacy and sa‘ety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, | fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, on chemi- 
that public opinion proclaims thi nost iinpor- | they are se!f-adhering: no wires or fastenings required. they 
tant discoveries of -the present ag $s require no | defy detection, and afford an amount of comfort unattainable 

tain to prevent the disease ackit 1g any vital vart. CONSULTATIONS FREE, 
Sold by all medicine vend 


any European sauce, to fish, game, wild to win gravies, steaks, | 1s¢ Fleas in Dogs, Poultry, &c.. are instantly destroyed, as 
SONS, F rdon-stré London; or of the Manufacturers | ticularly will. therefore, dit invaluable. 
PILLS.—Price ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. address 
the first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a INVENTION.—Secured by Letters Patent, December, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persors in every rank of life, | cally prepared India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which 
restraint of diet or confine , and are cer- | by the use of any other material, 
229, Strand, London,”’ on the Government Stamp. 


ws. Observe * THomas PRovt, 9, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 
No connection with any one of the 





same hame, 
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On Ist October, One handsome volume, crown 8vo. toned paper, price 5s, 


NATURE’S 


OR, PSYCHOMETRIC RESEARCHES. 


By WILLIAM DENTON, 


Lecturer on Geology, Boston, U.S.; 
and 
Mrs. ELIZABETH DENTON. 


Edited, with an INTRODUCTION, by a CrLercyman of the CuuRCH OF ENGLAND. 
London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 





SECRETS; 





addition of all the principal New Books as they appear. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale will be forwarded, postage 


CHARLES EDWARD MODIE, 
New Oxford-street, London. City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. Branch Establishments : 
76, Cross-street, Manchester; and 23, Temple-street, Birmingham. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE.—Purchasers 


Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are invited to apply for the September List of Works 


free, on application. 


withdrawn from Mudie's Library for sale. 


The List includes Kinglake’s Crimea—Lyell's Antiquity of Man—Stanhope’s Life of Pitt—Arrivabene’s Italy—Memoirs 
of “Christopher North "—Russell's Diary of the American War—The Life of Edward Irving; and many other important 
works of the past and present Season, at the lowest current prices 

A clearance List of Works of Fiction is also now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
TEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—tThe Collection of Modern Books in Cireulation 


and on Sale at Mudie’s Library is now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the World. 
Itinclades many copies of every recent work of acknowledged merit in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction, and is still further augmented and enriched, from time to time, by the 





of Books for Public or 





D. NUTT'S 
ELEMENTARY 


POPULAR 


Just published. 12mo. neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A*® INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 


of GERMAN AUTHORS, a Reading Book for the 
Junior Classes of Schools and Colleges. With Notes espe- 
cially Etymological. By Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of 
Germon at the University College. 
Just published. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The METHOD of FRENCH METHODS. 
A Practical Prench Grammar. By C. BADOIS. 
NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONTES, par EMILE 
Edited, with Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a 
short Biography of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSOP, 
M.A., Head Master of King Edward VI. School, Norwich. 
Second Edition, revised, i12mo. cloth, 3s. 
“ The Editor has performed his task well, both his Bio- 
graphy and Notes being exvellent.”’—A thenceum. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French 
300k for Military Students, containing Sketches of the 
Lives of the following Eminent Warriors: Duguesclin, 
Bayard, Turenne, Saxe, Moreau. Ney, Kleber. By T. 
KARCHER, French Master at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“ This will be found an excellent gif:-book.”—Ailas. 


LATIN.—By the Rev. H. C. ADAME8. 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 


ment of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar. Second 
Thousand. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with 
a Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
cloth. 
GREEK.—By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 


ment of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. WORDS- 
WORTH'S Grammar. Witha Lexicon. Second Thousand. 
12mo. 2s. Sd. cloth. 


SOUVESTRE. | 


| revised. 


| rected and augmented. 


GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with | 


a Lexicon and Appendix. Eleventh Thousand. 12mo. 3s.6d 
cloth. 


The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK; with 
Prolegomena, Notes and References, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

*,* The parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, Is. 6¢.; St. Luke, 2s.; St. 
John, 2s.—Specimen prospectuses on application. 


GERMAN. 


FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, Price 1s. 6¢. 

MATTHAY’S GERMAN 
12mo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 


| ANGOVILLE, French Master at W achester College. Third 
| Edition, 
GRAMMAR. | 


LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose | 


and Verse, with a Close English Translation and Notes, 


Adapted to the Cambridge Middle Class Examinations. | 


12mo, 28. 6d. cloth. 
OLLENDORFF’S NEW and EASY 


METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE. | 
Translated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition, | 


by HENRY W. DULCKEN. 
KEY to Ditto. 


12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


| 


WORKS. 


TIARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 
clotn, 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
READER. Tenth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules 
of his German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

KEY to ditto. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, 
— Reader and Exercises. Nith Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d 
cloth. 

HEIMANN’S (Dr., Professor at the London 
University) FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. With 
Notes. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN,S FIFTY LESSONS on the 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. Third Edition, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN’S MATERIALS for TRANS- 
LATING ENGLISH into GERMAN. Second Edition, cor- 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


HEIMANN’S DECLENSION of GERMAN 





SUBSTANTIVES, 12mo. Is. sewed. 


ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING | 
BOOK. Adapted to the Use of Students by Dr. A. HEI- | 
MANN. 12mo. 45s. cloth. | 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations 
in English, French, and German, with Rules for Prenuncia- 
tion, and copious Vocabulary. By Dr BARTELLS. Fourth | 
Edition. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The MODERN LINGUIST, in English and 
German (only). Fifth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

GRAESER’S THESAURUS of GERMAN 
POETRY, consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select 
Pieces by the most celebrated Authors, from the Classical 


Period to the Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &c. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 480, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS 
for English Thoughts, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

FISCHEL’S GERMAN READING-BOOK, 
onan entirely new principle: a Story by FRANZ HOFFMAN. 
literally translated with copious Grammatical Notes, Expla- 
nation of Idioms, and an Elementary German Grammar, 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. cloth, 

FRENCH. 
A COMPLETE TREATISE of FRENCH 


GRAMMAR, illustrated by numeroys Exercises, By O. C. 





12mo. 6s. 6d. roun, | 
SCHOPWINKEL’S ELEMENTARY | 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
MANIER’'S FRENCH READER, 
Parts. 32mo. 2s. neat cloth. 


MANIER'S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE and | 


In Two! 


WORD BOOKS, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossut. 32mo. 
ls. each, stiff wrappers. 

BARTELS’ MODERN 
Conversations in English and French. 
Pocket size, 2s. cloth. 


LINGUIST; or 
Sixth Edition 


London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, 
AND FAMILIES. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 

Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period 

and continued down to the present time. In addition to their 

general truthfulness, they are interspersed with faithful 

descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and con- 
dition of the people, in different epochs of their history. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of Spain 
and Portugal, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, Italy, and 
other countries; they might be read with advantage by 
multitudes of parents as well as children; the language is 
so simple that children must comprehend it, but withal so 
free from childish insipidity that an adult may read it with 
pleasure.” — Atheneum, 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Sixty-first Thousand. New Edition, enlarged with 
Table of Lineal Descent, Relationship, and Progeny of 
the Sovereigns of England. Steel Plates, Map, Pictorial 
Genealogy of the Monarchs of England, and I}lustrations of 
the Principal Events, Chronological Table, and Index, 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, after 
the same approved style as her “ Rome,” with Questions, 3s, 
Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eighteenth 
Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and. Foreign Authorities,—Dr. Arnold, 
Niebuhr, Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions, 
2s. 6¢. Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index. 

“ This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for 
Youth, whether at school or at home. The Jatest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and the substance of the 
discoveries and comments freely adopted.” —Herald. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ITALY, from the 


Earliest Period to the Establishment of the Kingdom. New 
Edition, cloth gilt, with Map and Steel Plate, 2s. 6d. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table and Index; with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index, 
Seventeenth Thousand; or with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. 
Twenty-first Thousand. New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
with Questions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior 
Classes. By Miss CORNER. Price Is. sewed; or Is. 6d. 
bound in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter. By EDWARD FARR. Adapted for the Junior 
Classes. Is.; or cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
With 70 Cuts of Monarchs, Questions, and Map. By 
E. FARR. I1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
With two Maps—Palestine in the Time of our Saviour, and 
Wanderings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the 
Promised Land. With Questions, as “Roms.” 1s.; or 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of GREECE. 
With Map, &c. as “ Rome.” 1s.; or cloth, Is. 6d. 

PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS in 
GEOGRAPHY, By Miss SARGEANT. A Companion to 
Miss Corner's Play Grammar I!lustrated, or the Elements of 
Grammar Explained in Easy Games, 1s. sewed; or Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

“ Judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.”—Zvangelical 
Magazine. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. 
Dr. J. KITTO, LU.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s, 6¢., in a 
clear type, royal 18mo. Second Edition. With Chrono- 
logical Table and Index, and Questions, and Two large Maps. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. Byv 
the Rev. J. YOUNG, M.A., and ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 
70 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: containing, in the form of an easy cate- 
chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature. Twenty-seventh Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth 


boards. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
A new and concise description of the Five 


By 


GEOGRAPHY. 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants. New Edition, improved by E. Farr. Tenth 
Thousand, Js. 6d. in cloth; or, with the Use of the Globes, 
and Seven Glyphographic Maps, 2s. cloth boards. 





London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Book and 
Print Publishers. 
Bible and Prayer-book Warehouse. 11, Ludgate-hill 


wv ~ , 
OEP BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 Dozens. 
Choice Vintages. Now Bottling, 100 Pipes, 1858 Vint- 
age. Oid Bottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 
1857 Sparkling Moselles. Hocks, and Champagnes First 
Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 


GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &c. &c. 


Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. Terms Cash, or London 
Reference. 
Extraordinary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Brandies. 
Old Jamaica Rum, age of three generations. Old Store Scotch 
and Irish Whiskies. Foreign Liqueurs. 
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